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WANT TO BE AN ARMY PHOTOGRAPHER? 


G, U. S. Army Signal Corps 
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New prints from old negatives 


HERE’S a whole new and exciting field of photography 
open to you... with inexpensive Agfa Ansco Texture 
Screens. 
Professionals use Texture Screens to make prints of all types 
of subjects. Why don’t you get out some of your old nega- 
tives and see the pleasing results that can be produced. 
Ask your dealer! He’ll have many interesting details to 
give you. 
The patterns shown here are available in 5x7”, 8x10”, or 
11x14” sizes. You can buy them separately or in complete 


sets. And you can use them for both contact and projection 


Homespun e Actual Size Oxford e Actual Size 


work. The 5x7” and 8x10” sets contain in addition to the 
four screen patterns, a special Etching-Edge Border Mask 
that adds an attractive etched border to your screened 
prints. You can also buy these Border Masks separately. 


Agfa Ansco 


BINGHAMTON, NEW YORK 


TEXTURE SCREENS 


Ripple e Actual Size Satin e Actual Size 
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Light yellow filter, 1/100th at F16 on Superpan Supreme, Print made with Ripple Texture Screen 
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Photography mirrors 


an America worth 
fighting for 





A Defender advertisement dedi- 
cated to one of the freedoms for 
which America fights . . . and which 
American photographers have re- 
corded so often with their cameras. 





Remember that picture you took of little is fighting in mud to his knees to preserve 
Mary and her mother at vesper service, that right . . . maybe it’s you yourself .. . 
back in 1940? fighting so that all the world can stand up 
You were worried about the composition and sing as unafraid as little Mary, in the 
then, and whether the light was right to church of its choice. 

catch the gold in Mary’s hair. You printed 


it on Velour Black because you wanted 
to make the best picture possible . . . and 
you were as proud as punch when it won 
the Camera Club award. 


You weren’t thinking then of religious free- 
dom . . . but right now some American boy DEFENDER PHOTO SUPPLY CO. - ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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“YANKS 
INVADE AFRICA!” 


Now! Own for surprisingly little the actual pic- 
tures of the American invasion of Africa! Thrill 
yourself, your family and your friends with scenes 
of an action that will live forever! See the mass- 
ing of the greatest invasion armada the world has 
ever known! Hold your breath as the Allied ships 
sail through deadly waters to their glorious des- 
tiny! See our forces actually landing! See them 
cheered by French and natives! Here is a great 
historic picture every projector owner will be 
proud to own! Show it on your screen now! 


World history is enacted before-your very eyes in 
this smashing film record! Here are pictures that 
show on your own screen the first great Axis de- 
feat! Rommel battered from the gates of Suez! His 
shattered forces in reeling, beaten flight! See 
burning trucks! Flaming enemy planes! Blasted 
tanks! Desert-sea-air war in all its fury! These "J iY 


YOUR PHOTO 
DEALER — OR 
SEND HIM 
THIS HANDY 
ORDER FORM 


Tooay/ 












are scenes you'll want to see again and again— 
that you'll want to show at home, at your club, 


at patriotic gatherings! No film collector should New 32-page 1943 
] EE! 









miss it! Own both of these great historic chroni- Coste Eilaar Cata- 

25—z i = logue describes over 

cles—all in one film—now. 100 great movies. Check below for your copy! 
All Castle 16 mm. Films are Vap-O-Rated. 

All Castle 8 mm. Films are also treated. =— —<CRDER FORM= ee 

Please send Castle Films’ “YANKS INVADE AFRICA” 


START YOUR PERMANENT RECORD \ Me nerdeteed ee (both in one film) 
OF LIVING HISTORY NOW! { | 

j Simm. soft. . $1.75(00 | nome 

8mm. 180 ft. . $5.50 () 

16 mm. 100 ft. . $2.75) | Address 


CASTLE FILMS beeen 


Sound on Film—$17.50). . 0 
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CASH IN on your old Equipment! 


We need used photographic equipment of all kinds and... 


PENN CAMERA EXCHANGE 


buying plan. 


ITEM 





WwW 


NAME 


=a ee ee ee ee ee oe ee ee 
-_ 


gy ADDRESS 


Gentlemen: I own the following photographic equipment, which I offer for sale. 
I list each item and the price I am asking for it, and the condition of each item. 
If you are interested, I will forward this equipment in accordance with your new 


CONDITION PRICE 





CITY or TOWN... 


FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE, USE THIS COUPON NOW! 





5x7 back, like new —R 
2!4x3!; Curtis Color Scout: 
Kalart R.F. Goertz 7'4 





L.N.—Reg. $365, Special $235. 


nt for 30 days. We will try 


tnat assures you 


eg. $232, Special $110. 


’ F4.5 Dogmar, Compur Shutter, 


to 


4 OUTSTANDING SPECIALS FROM OUR COLOR DEPT. 


5x7 One Shot color outfit consisting of 


Devin 2!4x3!4—Goertz Dogmar F4.5, case, 
Agta 5x7 View and Packard Shutter and Curtis Model M 


Reg. $490, Special $335. 


National 2!4x31!4 


Single Mirror, F4.5 Hugo Meyer Aristostigmat, 
Compur, Special $125. 


REMEMBER Penn offers an outstanding color consultant service—Write 
Attention Color Department. There is no charge for this service. 


we’re paying TOP PRICES! 


Christmas buying has drained a tre- 
mendous part of our stock. In order to 
maintain our reputation as one of the 
largest resources for used equipment 
in the country . . . we need your old 
photographic apparatus now. If you 
have an extra (or idle) camera, en- 
larger, 


meter, tripod, tank, tray, 


screen, reflector . . . anything at all 

. here’s your chance to turn it into 
CASH! Send it to us, postage collect, 
for appraisal. If our offer does not 
completely satisfy you, we will return 
your equipment immediately, postage 


prepaid ... or if you wish, you may 


sell it at your price. It's the new 
of the highest possible prices. Send us your equipment today. 





18 holders 











JANUARY LENS SALE 


Partial Selections from our used 
trial 


14” Voigtlander Heliar F4.5 


lens department. Sold on our usual ten day 
policy. Lenses used: 


814” Voigtlander Heliar F4.5 


Barrel $169.50 TD eso sce ede nee $89.50 
12”. Voigtlander Heliar F4.5 71%” Zeiss Tessar F4.5 Sunk 

Barrel 110.00 BEOUNS.:. ..... Ewen 59.50 
12 Voigtlander Heliar F4.5 6” Zeiss Tessar F6.3 Barrel. 32.50 

sarrel 97.50 41 6” Goertz Dagor F6.8 Uni- 


12” Ross Xpress F4.5 Barrel 
12” Goertz Dagor F6.S8 Barrel 
1034”Goertz Dagor F6.S Barrel. 


10” Kodak Anastigmat F4.5 
Barrel. ... 

g! 6” Goertz Dagor F6.8 Barrel 

814” Cooke Anastigmat F'4.5 
Barrel 

Q1 


~” Goertz Dagor F6.8 Barrel 


814" Goertz Dagor F6.8 Barrel. 


98.50 ee eer 97.50 
149.50 %'4"” Goertz Dagor F6.8 Com- 


125.00 ot Se ent 129.50 
814" Zeiss Tessar F4.5 Com- 
74.50 WONG 65s. sv. pee ten a8 99.50 
734” B&L Zeiss Protar Ser. VII 
110.00 6.3 Compound......... 97.50 
746” Schneider Summar F6.8 
44.50 gg RE aie. 79.50 
79.50 


6” Goertz Dagor F6.8 
69.50 Se een ee 69.50 








Collection of color slides of New 
York World's Fair, New York City, 
Washington, D. C., Grand Canyon, 


Yellowstone, etc. 


for Dozen. Write for complete listing. 


KODACHROME SLIDES 


50c each, $5.50 
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CAMERA EXCHANGE 
126 West 32nd St.. N.Y. ¢ 


e LA 4-8715 
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Says Clifford Donohue, 
Chief Photographer, 
Bawden Bros., 
Davenport, lowa 


“ OR a time photography 

was just my hobby. 
Though it fascinated me | 
finally realized, after two years 
of puttering around, that my 
skill was limited. 


“Seeking the finest training 
available, I decided to enroll in 
New York Institute. Even before 
I completed my course at N.Y.L., I 
was earning good sparetime money. 
After graduating I earned a fine in- 
come as a free lance photographer. 
In May, I accepted a position as 
Chief Photographer with a Daven- 
port advertising agency and pub- 
lisher.”’ 

N. Y. I. Graduates Win Success 
In All Phases of Photography 


Mr. Donohue’s experience is typical 
of the SUCCESS of hundreds of 


War Plant photo by Mr. Donohue 











“My N. Y.L. 
Turned a Hobby Into a 
Well-Paid Profession 


— And I Earned Even While I Learned”’ 





Training 





ATTENTION, MEN OF MILITARY AGE! 


Some 500 graduates and students of 
N.Y.I. now in Photographic Divisions of 
Armed Forces, winning increased pay 
and advancement in rank because of their 
N.Y.I. training. Non-Coms, Petty Officers 
and Commissioned Officers alike all 
agree it pays to LEARN BASIC MILI- 
TARY PHOTOGRAPHY the N.Y.L 


way, before entering service. 











N.Y.I. graduates whom N.Y.I.’s ex- 
pert individual training put on the 
right road to SUCCESS in photog- 
raphy. 
Demand for Trained Photog- 
raphers Greatest in History! 


Never in N.Y.I.’s 33 years has the 
demand been so great for trained 
photog-aphers — both 
civilian and military. 
Right now the N.Y.I. 
Employment Service in 
New York can’t fill 
all the positions we 
get. 


| MAIL THE COUPON TODAY 


| NEW YORK 


{ 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


An industrial photo by Clifford Donohue 


| INSTITUTE OF 
|PHOTOGRAPHY 


_DEPT. 99, 10 W. 33 ST. 





Let N.Y.I. Experts Train You at 
Our N.Y. Studios—or at Home 
by Mail 
There are no classes at N.Y.I.  Instruc- 
tion is individual, personalized, with an 
entire full-time staff of experts at your 
service. Courses in Commercial, Ad- 
vertising, News, Fashion, Industrial, 
Portrait, Motion Picture and COLOR 





Fine Jobs, 
Careers, for 


: Women 
©» Women of all ages 
'are making good in 
= photography. Some 
©» of our most famous 
= and successful grad- 
uates are women. 
© Photography is a 
woman's world to- 
day! 









KrF 
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photography. Many students earn while 
they learn. Both home study and resi- 
dent courses. 

Write for FREE BOOK 
Big FREE illustrated book, ‘‘Photogra- 
phy for Pleasure or Career,” gives full 
details. Write for it TODAY! 


NEW YORK INSTITUTE 


OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
Dept. 99, 10 W. 33 St., New York, N. Y. 


New York Institute of Photography 1 
Dept. 99, 10 West 33 St., New York City 
Gentlemen i 
Please send me your FREE catalog It is $ 
understood that no salesman will call t 
Name oe ; 
Address ca 
City + ee ee . State i 
J> @ & 8 8 - 8 Sf eS Oh UmLhUmLhUmDLUmDhLUmDLUDLCU 
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Your KALART 
RANGE FINDER 


needs a 
check-up, too!) 





You may think you’re in fine phys- 
ical condition, but it's 
your doctor now and then just for a 
check-up. 


wise to see 











Your Kalart Range Finder, fine as | 


it is, also needs a check-up occasion- 
ally if you are to get consistently 


good results. 


| 
| 


Kalart offers a special check-up serv- 


ice to owners of Kalart Range Find- 
ers. Competent factory technicians 
will clean, overhaul and _ reinstall 
your Kalart Range Finder; adjust 
and check focus. In addition, your 
present mirrors will be replaced with 
the new oratone mirrors which will 
give you a more brilliant image than 
you've ever had before. 

This reconditioning service is of- 
fered at special low prices for a 
limited time only. For Model “G” 
the price is $6.50. For Model “K,” 
$5.00. For Model “F,” $4.50. 
Costs do not include transportation 
charges. 


Take advantage of this unusual op- | 


portunity. Send your camera and 
Kalart Range Finder directly, or 


through your dealer, to our plant 
at Stamford, Conn., requesting this 
service, together with a letter de- 
scribing your camera and giving full 
instructions. Your and 
Range Finder will be returned to 
you within fourteen working days 
after we receive your equipment. A 
special warranty certificate will ac- 
company it. 


camera 


THE KALART COMPANY Inc. 


Dept. 721 


STAMFORD 








| 
| 
| 
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HEN the American forces made 

their brilliant landing on the North 
African coast, the news photographers 
were right there in the first waves of 
attacking troops, recording the action for 
posterity. Many of them had narrow 
escapes from death or injury, especially 
in the Oran and Casablanca sectors where 
stiff opposition was met. 

The news lensmen from the American 
“pool” who were with the invasion forces 
were Harrison B. Roberts, Associated 
Press News Photos, Charles Corte and 
Joseph Boyle of Acme Newspictures, 
Samuel Goldstein and Samuel Schulman, 
International News Photos, and Eliot Eli- 
sofon of Life. Weston Haynes of AP 
Photos, recently in Cairo, was also there, 
operating with the British Navy in the 
invasion area. 

Here is Schulman’s account of his land- 
ing at Fedala near Casablanca. “The 
press corps,” Sammy relates, “went off 
the transports down landing nets and into 
assault boats in which we went ashore 
on the beaches at Fedala. There was 
heavy machine-gun fire. We were shelled 
by shore batteries and searchlights were 
turned on us. We had a ‘bad time, but 
none of us in the press corps was hurt 
on the beaches. 

“We went inland under the fire of the 
shore batteries and the 15-inch guns of 
the French battleship Jean Bart. Our 
own naval protection was good. Some of 
our shells were bursting only 70 yards 
away. After the fort batteries at Fedala 
were silenced by our cruiser and battle- 
ship fire we took to foxholes, then got the 
order to move up for the assault on Casa- 
blanca. We walked seven miles, although 
loaded down with equipment and strafed 
by French planes.” 

7 * cm 

HE Chicago Sun is carrying out an 

unusual experiment—they have add- 
ed three women photographers to their 
staff to work exclusively on pictures for 
the women’s and society sections. Doris 
Wallace, whose late husband, Don Wal- 
lace, was a nationally known photo illus- 
trator, handles all their fashions; Louise 
Clarke, a Junior Leaguer, does the so- 
ciety pix, and Marge Parsons covers 
women’s activities generally. The Sun’s 
editors claim the experiment is working 
out very successfully. 

Another girl who has joined the ranks 
of the newspaper lens shooters is Rita 
McGill, a recent graduate of Wesleyan 
College. The Atlanta Journal will be her 
workshop. 

+ ” e 
|) eee J. McEVILY, picture editor 
of the New York Daily News, has 
been commissioned a captain in the Sig- 
nal Corps and has been assigned to the 
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post of assistant to Colonel Kirk Lawton, 
chief of the Army Pictorial Service. 
The assignment makes Captain McEvily 
second man in the section handling the 
project of telling the war story through 
the medium of the camera. 
” eo 
HERE has been a feminine invasion 
of the picture syndicate field. The 
new wrinkle, as a result of the war, is the 
“squeegee” girl who is replacing the boy 
called to the armed service. The fair 
hands are doing a good job of throwing 
the prints out of the water, squeegeeing 
the prints on the tins, straightening and 
captioning them. All the major picture 
agencies have them now. They’re catch- 
ing on quite nicely, and many of them 





"Squeegee" girls at work in the New York 
main office of International News Photos. 


are ambitious to learn all about the pic- 
ture game. Some day, no doubt, quite a 
few of them will blossom into hustling, 
“go-get-it” news photographers. The 
“squeegee” or “hypo-bending” job was 
the start for many of our top-flight 
cameramen—so, girls, there’s a good 
chance for you to get into this fascinating 
field of photography. 
o ° 7 

ARTIME restrictions are literally 

a “burden” to Washington news 
cameramen. The pockets of a camera- 
man there are heavily weighed down with 
all sorts of identification cards and 
badges. For instance, one news photog- 
rapher must carry cards from the War 
Department, 3d Corps Area, Treasury, 
Coast Guard, White House, White House 
News Photographers Association, Virginia 
State Police, Air Travel, Auxiliary Police, 
U.S. Navy, and House of Representatives. 
In addition, he must have two Metropoli- 
tan police cards, auxiliary police card and 
badge, a Maryland press arm band (for 
use in blackouts), and local OCD arm 
bands. Beside these, each photographer 
generally carries hired car systems cards 
for quick use in emergencies.—f® 
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Another ship for Unele Sam! 


PLASH! And another ship joins the fight. . .a welcome 

response to America’s urgent need. It’s a dramatic moment. And 
flash photography in the hands of a Navy cameraman catches it 
dramatically . . . with action! 


Flash bulbs are now helping the men in uniform just as they help 
the nation’s press. And they’re at work on an amazing variety of 


jobs . . . from inventories of supplies to medical history. In this 





wartime work, G-E MAzpDA Photoflash lamps are proud to share. 
y + y 
Photolamp sales are now restricted by WPB to press 
and military photographers and those with at least 
AAS priority. After the war, we'll be ready to serve 
you again with dependable G-E MAZDA Photo lamps. 


G‘E MAZDA PHOTO LAMPS 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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ALL-GEAR TRIPOD 


A REVOLUTIONARY 
COMBINATION 











The rapidity with which this 

outfit can be set up . « 

sturdiness and flawless panning 

make it a perfect combination. 

e Assures steady horizontal 
movie panoramas. 

e Panning and tilting control. 


e Legs twist to shorten or 
lengthen. 
g 


e Top is easily removed. 
e No more annoying handles to 
get in the way. 


$2750 
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WILLO SUPER PRINTER 


Makes prints from negatives up to 5x7. 
All metal construction. Exclusive fea- 


tures include masking blades $1 3% 


on hinged frame. 


r 





GEM ENLARGING EASEL 


For 8x10 Paper and Smaller 
Y4- and l-inch Borders 
Sturdily constructed. All metal. No 
wooden parts to warp or split. Baked-on 
white sarface. Durable and $qis 


washable. 


5 inch circle 


February, 1943 


HUDSON 


Pe 


FRAMES 


Genuine Du Pont Lucite is the 
finest and most beautiful plastic 
known to modern science. This 
gem of plastics will keep its 
lustre and transparency for life. 


@ STAINLESS e@ EASY TO CLEAN 


e HAND MADE 
@ ORIGINAL DESIGNS 


TWO STYLES 


5x7 vertical 


] 50 $950 











SERIES VI FILTERS AND 
SUPPLEMENTARY LENSES 


The filters are made of optical glass, 
mounted in metal cell. There are 4 
colors—medium yellow, green, red 
and orange. 

The supplementary lenses are fur- 
nished for portrait work, close up 
work and distant views. $935 EAC 





MAIL ORDERS 
FILLED 
(INCLUDE POSTAGE) 





t SEND FOR 
BARGAIN 
32nd Street Near 6th Ave., New York LIST 


ESTABLISHED 1898 


| World’s Largest Camera Store Built on Square Dealing 

















an... 
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MOVIES ARE EAGERLY AWAITED 


11 


at our far distant outposts 


The roar of a huge U.S. Patrol bomber 
ploughing to a stop in the harbor is 
always welcome music to American 
fighters at faraway bases. Among 
other things, it means mail from home 
and a fresh supply of the latest motion 
picture releases! 

Every inch of space in our vast fleet 
of cargo planes is precious—is urgently 
needed for transporting vital medica! 
supplies and important war materials. 
Still our government considers motion 
pictures so valuable to the mainte- 
nance of high morale in the U. S. 
armed forces that the latest films, in 
l6mm. versions, are classed as a 
“must” for our wartime skyway 
freight lines. 

Thousands of Ampro projectors are 
being utilized in a vast 16mm. motion 


picture program for training and en- 
tertaining United Nation soldiers on 
both fighting and production fronts. 
Still more projectors are needed! Pri- 
vate owners of 16mm. projectors are 
urged to contact Civilian Defense au- 
thorities in their local communities 
and enlist their machines in this vital 
wartime program. 

100% of Ampro facilities are en- 
gaged in the production of projectors 
and precision war equipment for the 
United Nations. Ampro engineering 
research continues undiminished—as- 
suring civilian users more efficient 
projectors than ever when the war is 
over. Inthe meantime youcan plan for 
the future by keeping up with the new- 
est developments in 16mm. projectors. 
Write today for latest Ampro Catalog! 


The Ampro Corporation, 2839 N. Western Ave., Chicago, III. 











The above dual unit Ampro- 
sounds are typical of those used 
in “special services” overseas 


-* AMPRO «= 


ae PRECISION cIiINeE EQUIPMENT 
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PROJECTION PAPER 


IDEAL FOR BLOW-UPS’ 


OF FAVORITE NEGATIVES 


* Halobrome’s beautifully balanced emulsion 
was specifically designed to specifications of 
expert photographers. From snapshots to 
salon prints, Halobrome captures realistic 
minute detail of your favorite negatives with 
brilliance and depth uncommon in most pro- 


jection papers. 


In yous darkroom, cost-cutting processing ad- 
vantages quickly demonstrate the reason why 
Halobrome is the choice of practical photog- 


raphers who demand quality and economy. 


THE HALOID COMPANY . 812 HALOID ST. . ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Boston Office 141 Milk St 
icago Office 608 So. Dearborn St 
etroi C 144 Lafayette Bivd 
los Angeles Office 1206 So. Maple Ave 
New York Office 330 West 42nd St « 
Philadelphia Office 1015 Chestnut St 
: Conadian Distributors: Rectigraph 
5 
< 
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Douglas DB-7B Attack Bomber 


SAAR ENLARGERS 


In thousands of dark rooms throughout the country, Solar Enlargers are daily prov- 
ing their merit. In those darkrooms many of this year’s prize winning pictures are in 
the making. There is where you find the real test for enlarger quality and there also 
do you find that precision engineering, practical design and ease of operation are the 
outstanding features that make Solar the first choice of both amateur and professional 
photographers. 


YOU GET SIX “BONUS” FEATURES IN A SOLAR 


Solar Enlargers can be depended upon to bring out in the finished print all the 
fine detail of the negative. Solar Enlargers are instantly convertible for vertical or ‘ 
horizontal projection—for use as a copy stand—and, by adding a camera back, your 
Solar is coverted into a camera for making copy negatives, portraits, etc. S 50 U 
For 35mm to 5x7 inch negatives. Prices less new excise taxes start at...... l 


BE) 4x5 PRESS CAMERA 


The choice of leading press photographers and the 
ideal camera for the amateur whose picture making 
runs the range from high speed sports action, through 
portraiture and pictorials. Here in one compact instru- 
ment you get every necessary and worthwhile feature 
to cover the widest range of photographic work. Double 
extension bellows and interchangeable lens boards 
permit the use of “long” or “short” lenses. 


WITH REVOLVING BACK 


The B & J revolving type, ground glass focusing back 
assures critical focus and improved composition. Dual 
focusing controls. Eye level finder with adjustment for 
parallax. Ruggedly constructed body to take all stand- 
ard press accessories. All controls conveniently 
placed for speed and ease in operation. Your 
dealer will be glad to show you this versatile 
camera, 


































LESS LENS 
fA 


LENSES FOR EVERY NEED 


Lenses for every photographic need are available 
through your dealer, from this specially prepared B & J 
Lens Catalog. Hundreds of special values are listed in- 
cluding telephoto, wide angle, process, enlarging, studio 
and hand camera types in both barrel and shutter 
mounts. Write for lens catalog L143. IT’S FREE! 


FREE CATALOG Use coupon below for your 
copy of the SOLAR and 
B & J Press Camera catalog that includes a complete 
treatise on enlarging. It gives you Page after page of 
valuable meaty information on projection 
printing, dodging, toning, mounting, etc. 
Every amateur should have a copy. 


Ask for Catalog $242 


FREE BOOKLET 


MANUFACTI ) 
Please send me your complete 
catalog. 
s a Name 
E E4, Wl, Address 


City 











223 WEST MADISON STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, U.S. A 




































FLYING 


IS PROUD TO PRESENT THE 
FIRST COMPLETE REPORT OF 
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Uj. a FEATURING NAVAL AVIATION 


PHOTOGRAPHY AT ITS FINEST 


The camera covers U.S. Naval Aviation at War! On the high seas . . . at land 
bases . . . soaring through the skies . . . expert lensmen focus on America’s 
mighty Naval Air Arm! As an album of U.S. Naval Aviation photography at 
its finest—featuring 16 pages in brilliant full color, a 16-page salon section 
in beautiful blue-black gravure, and an 8-page insert of outstanding photo- 
graphs in rich duotone—the special February issue of FLYING deserves a 
permanent place in your library. Not only as a monumental achievement in 
photography, but as a historical record of U.S. Naval Aviation since our entry 


into the war, this 304-page volume is of vital interest to every American. 





For in thirty exclusive articles, FLYING brings an authoritative and compre- 





hensive account of U.S. Naval Aviation at War. . . the first complete report 





graphically portrayed by ranking Naval officers. Secure your copy today. 


Special 


FEBRUARY ISSUE 


LYT: 



















OFFICIAL U. S. NAVY PHOTOGRAPH 





AT ALL NEWSSTANDS—50c PER VOLUME 
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ET’S all pitch in to insure the future 
of amateur photography. There is 
plenty that every amateur can do 

to keep photography going. 

First of all, avoid hoarding of film and 
supplies. We have heard of amateurs 
who purchased dozens of rolls of film 
and several gross of enlarging paper at 
a time—enough to cover their needs for 
years. 

By the time they get around to using 
the larger part of these sensitized goods, 
both film and paper will be outdated and 
are apt to give poor results. This is out- 
right waste and inexcusable as such. In 
addition, hoarding may deprive other 
photographers of materials they need 
currently. 

The rule should be not to buy more 
film and paper than you will need within 
the next two or three weeks. In this 
manner supplies can be spread. But if 
you hoard you create an abnormal de- 
mand at a time when the amount of 
supplies available is below normal. 


UST another form of hoarding is to 

own and to keep several cameras at 
a time when no new equipment is being 
manufactured for civilian use and when 
thousands of amateurs are vainly trying 
to obtain cameras. 

Many of us own more than one camera, 
and many of us use only one of these. The 
appropriate thing to do is to 
sell any camera, enlarger, or 
other piece of equipment 
which we are not using regu- 
larly. In this manner we will 
help to supply those who 
completely lack certain essen- 
tial pieces of equipment. 

It’s not only patriotic to 
help others, but it is also smart 


to sell your surplus equip- 
ment at this time when you 
will get good prices for it. 


These prices are the best for 
the duration of the war, as 
government orders limit the 
amounts that can be charged 
for used equipment. 


T’S a good idea to revise 
| your picture-taking habits 
in order to eliminate waste. 
In the past when film was 


plentiful, all of us made more 
exposures than could be jus- 
tified by any rime or reason. 
photographed 


We not only 





py 


THE EOITOR 


the same subject any number of times 
with several different combinations of 
lens stop and shutter speed. We also 
photographed the impossible. 

How many times have you tried to 
snap a subject in poor light? How often 
have you tripped your shutter even 
though you knew that your composition 
was not just what you wanted? 

Yes, all of us seem to believe, deep 
down in our hearts, in photographic mir- 
acles. We hope that a picture will turn 
out to be good although all circumstances 
make it obviously hopeless. 

Let us remember that miracles rarely 
occur, and that it is not sound to gamble 
film on them in wartime. Let’s select 
our subjects carefully, arrange them as 
best we can, figure out our exposures 
according to reason, and trip the shutter 
only after we are satisfied that the fin- 
ished picture will have a better than 
average chance of meaning something. 


E HAVE often stated that the 

greatest shortcoming of amateur 
photographers is their inability to make 
acceptable prints from even the best 
negatives. 

To correct this state of affairs, we have 
asked a past master of print making, 
William Mortensen, to write a series of 
articles for us on the art of making good 
prints. It’s up to you, now! 








Making the cover of this issue was a student assignment for the 
enlisted men in the Still Photography School of the Signal Corps 
Training Division at the S. C. Photographic Center, Astoria, L. |. 
According to regulations, the photographer must remain anonymous. 





OT a day passes without word from 

some of our old contributors and 
friends who have joined the armed 
forces. Thus we heard on a single day 
from Dr. J. Victor Mansfield, director of 
the Mansfield Photo Research Labora- 
tories, who enlisted as a Chief Photo- 
graphic Specialist in the Navy, and from 
Ulric Meisel who closed his successful 
studio in Dallas, Tex., to enlist as a 
private in the Army. 

Our friend Ulric is quite a guy. He 
will hate me for revealing this, but he 
is a full-fledged Doctor of Law who one 
day decided to become a newspaperman 
and then switched entirely to photog- 
raphy. In a few years he established a 
national reputation for himself, and even 
though he was 3-A, he wanted to get 
into the war. He enlisted as a private, 
and where do you think he is now? 
Learning to be a radio operator and me- 
chanic with the Air Forces. 


IFE would be much simpler for us 

if our contributors decided once and 
for all to attach technical data to the 
pictures they submit. The kind of infor- 
mation we ask for is the same that you 
want to know when you see a picture. A 
glance at our Notes on the Salon will 
show you just what is required. Re- 
member to put your name and address 
on the back of each print, too. 


EADING between the 

lines in Dr. Walter 
Clark’s Review of Progress 
in 1942, which appears in this 
issue, we have found many 
indications of new develop- 
ments in photography after 
the war. It gives us satisfac- 
tion to know that photog- 
raphy is one of our most 
vital weapons in this war, 
and that there will be im- 
portant peacetime uses for 
most of the new develop- 
ments for which military 
needs have been directly re- 
sponsible. 


S THE average American 

sufficiently war con- 
scious? 

We just caught our own 
Mailing Department red- 
handed as they were return- 
ing a batch of pictures to 
Manila, P. I1—A.B.H. 
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attend to a little matter overseas 


WE wish we could say, as we could a short 
time ago, that any high-grade camera dealer 
anywhere could supply you with any Filmo Mo- 
tion Picture Camera or Projector or Filmosound 
Projector you might desire. But Filmo Cameras, 
Projectors, and Filmosounds have gone to war. 
Wherever American men are fighting—or train- 
ing, Filmo motion picture equipment is likely to 
be with them. That, we know you agree, is as it 
should be. Winning the war comes first. 


To the ultimate victory of America and our 
Allies, Filmo Motion Picture Cameras and Pro- 
jectors are rendering vitally essential contribu- 
tions. The Filmo slogan—“What you see, you 
get’’—pleasant in peace, is priceless assurance in 
war. What men in training see on the motion 
picture screen, they get! To men in combat, the 
unfailing eye of the camera provides 
indisputable record of achievement 
and the key to better weapons and 
better tactics. 


BUY WAR BONDS 
















The craftsmen of Bell & Howell who made the 
slogan mean what it says to thousands of home 
movie makers are now working a// out to pro- 
vide our fighting forces with the finest motion 
picture equipment 
and sighting devices 
American ingenuity 
can produce. 


Bell & Howell Company, Chicago; 
New York; Hollywood; Washing- 
ton, D. C.; London. Established 1907, 





MOTION PICTURE CAMERAS AND PROJECTORS 


-PRECISION-MADE BY 


VELLA 
































O. R. V., Grand Junction, Colo. The leather cov- 
ering on my camera is loose at one or two places. 
What is the best adhesive to use in fastening it to 
the camera body? 


ANSWEI The best adhesive for this purpose 
is a good grade of rubber cement. Coat both 
the metal and the under surface of the 
leather, and allow the cement to dry. Then 
press the leather cover in place over the 
metal This cement will not become brittle 
and crack loose, as will ordinary glue 

L. J. S., Brooklyn, N. Y. | wish to use process film 
and have never had occasion before now to learn its 
manipulation. Can you give me any information as 
to the safelight required and processing procedure? 


ANSWER Process filn is a high-contrast 
emulsion used for line and continuous-tone 
copies It is slow and fine-grained, and can 
be obtained a color-blind or panchromatic 
emulsion The former can be developed 
under a Wratten Series 1 (red) safelight 
while the latter should be developed prefer- 
ably in total darkness, but can be examined 
under a Wratten Series 3 (dark green) light 
after partial development High-contrast 
developers are called for It’s best to use 
the one recommended by the manufacturer 
of the film. Complete instructions for proc- 
essing, as well as filter factors, are con- 
tained in the film package 


D. H. E., Death Valley, Calif. Will you please tell 
me how liver of sulfur is used in toning pictures, 
and the amount required? 


ANSWEI Into a tray containing 16 ounces 
of warm water, dissolve a piece of liver of 
sulfur about the size of a lead pencil eraser. 
This will make a pale yellow solution, into 
which the print is placed and allowed to re- 
main until it reaches the desired shade of 
brown. Next, wash the print in running 
water for about 20 minutes and dry in the 
regular manner The toning can be done in 
bright daylight. Always use plenty of solu- 
tion (the chemical is cheap) so the print 
will be completely covered, thereby prevent- 
ing uneven toning. 


K. C. F., Where can | obtain a table showing a 
comparison of film speed rating systems? 

\NSWER Such a table appeared on page 
139 of the May, 1942 Directory issue of 
POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY If you do not have 
i copy of this particualr issue, it can be ob- 
tained from our circulation department for 
30 cents. Remember that the various speed 
rating systems have no common basis, but 
in practice they can be compared loosely 
with each other. The table referred to com- 
pares Scheinetr Weston, G-E, DEN and 
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P. T. L., Detroit, Mich. |! have a 4/2" lens on my 
camera, and would like to. know the hyperfocal dis- 
tance for this lens at # 4.5, 8, and #16. Can you 
help me? 


ANSWER Based on a circle of confusion of 
1/1000 of the focal length of the lens, the 
hyperfocal would be as follows 
at f 4.9, 84 It.; J 8 4S ft f 16, 24 ft 


distances 


W. G. P., San Francisco, Calif. | do not have very 
good luck in dry-mounting, and would like to know 
the cause of my trouble. The prints wrinkle shortly 
after mounting. 


ANSWEI Possibly the iron is either too hot 
or too cold If too hot, the adhesive melts 
down too much and does not permit a good 
mount If too cold, the idhesive is not 
melted enough to make the print adhere to 
the mount. Be sure your prints are per- 
fectly dry before you attempt to mount them 
with a hot iron, otherwise ou will run into 


similar difficulties 


L. J. G., Milwaukee, Wis. Someone gave me a 
green filter for my camera, and | do not know how 
to use it. Could you tell me the purpose of this 
particular filter? 


ANSWEI (yreen filters are used only 
panchromatic films to correct the blues and 
They are good for general work out- 
Where green predominates, the green 
filter will increase the contrast and detail 
A light vellow-green filter is used for normal 
correction with Type C panchromatic It 
will improve cloud effects The green filter 
renders blues and reds darker, and greens, 
blue-greens, and yellows lighter 


with 


reds 


doors 
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Dear Sir: 

On page 34 of your January issue, the 
horizontal lady does not correspond with 
technical data in the description. Can you 
explain how the shirt-waisted back can 
bulge out and still lie on a board? 

H. GNAD, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


® Reader Gnad overlocked the explanation 
on page 87. Mr. Keppler gives there the 
mechanics of taking the picture, disclosing 
that the model was told to lie on the board 
in such a way that her body hung over the 
edge. The sleeve of the girl forms the illu- 
sion of the back bulging.—Eb. 


Dear Sir: 


Thanks fo! 
this 


awarding me 
year’s contest. 


88th prize in 
was startled to see 


Left: Prize-winning picture made by Glen 
Fishback. Right: Reader Singer's photograph. 


the winner of the Third Prize printed in 
the December issue. This fine print mad 
by Glen Fishback has an amazing resem- 
blance to a_ picture [ made in August, 
1941 

SAM SINGER 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 
e At first glance, there seems to be some 
similarity between Reader Singer’s picture 
and Prize-winner Fishback’s print. But 
closer examination shows that the pictures 
differ in slant and purpose. teader Singer's 
picture is a “mugging” shot intended to 
show the humorous difficulties attending 
fatherhood, whereas the prize-winning print 
was simply that of an Army officer pinning 
up a baby.—Eb. 


Dear Sir 

Mrs. Wasson has advised me of the re- 
ceipt of your check in payment for the 
article on simplified projection control . 
It is quite possible that this is the last item 
from my pen for the duration. I am, in 
spite of my yeoman’s rating, shoulder deep 
in photography for Uncle Sam. 

VICTOR H. WASSON, Y3c, USNR 

Washington, D. C. 


® Yeoman Wasson’s latest article, “Tilting 
Easel Gives Distortion Control,” appears on 
page 59 of this issue We regret that more 
vital affairs will prevent him from contribut- 
ing to future issues, but wish him the best 
of luck Ep. 
Dear Sir 

Your many fine articles pertaining to 
photography by enlisted men in army camps 
have tempted me to write this letter. My 
greatest disappointment upon entering the 
Army was when I discovered that cameras 
ind photography in camp were taboo , 

CORP. EDWARD 8S. STARZYK 


Camp Gruber, Okla. 

® Regulations regarding photography in 
military camps have been changed since we 
published articles on this subject. Although 
picture taking is prohibited in most camps, 


reasons of military security have dictated 
this restriction. The action is regrettable 
but necessary.—EbD. 


Dear Sir: 

May I take this opportunity to express 
my sincere appreciation of your excellent 
publication ... my wife and I have taken 
up photography as a hobby only within the 
past year. In that time we have managed 
to produce pictures which have netted us 
twelve salon acceptances in recognized 
salons ... We give no small part of the 
credit to the grand articles and pictures ap- 
pearing in every issue of PopuLAR PHoTOG- 
RAPHY . 

JACK DREBERT 
Boomer, West Virginia 


® We wish you continued success.—Eb. 


Dear Sir: 

If space permits, I would suggest the 
listing of 1942 and 1941 articles in the next 
May Directery Issue. 

H. DAILEY 
Toronto, Ont., Canada 


@ Indexes to PopPpULAR PHOTOGRAPHY arti- 
cles are issued each year in separate form. 
The 1941 index is still available from our 
circulation department for 5 cents. The 1942 
index is being printed now and will be 
ready by January 10.—Eb. 


Dear Sir: 

The article “Dry 
Walter Clark in the 
November issue was 
very interesting to me, 
as I have been printing 
some pictures by that 
method. I am enclos- 
ing a dry developed 
print made by contact 
with an ordinary print 
by exposing it to a 
mercury vapor tube 
and developing by am- 
monia fumes. Ozalid 
positive white print 
paper was used. 

I think that I got a 
fine picture by this 
method and I am pass- 
ing it on to you for what it is worth. 
photo was taken with a Rolleicord. 

MELVIN M. SCHWEIN 
Brownstown, Ind. 


’ 


Developing’ 


The 


e Dry developing makes an interesting ex- 
periment for chemically and _ technically- 
minded readers. Some unusual effects in 
tones may be obtained.—Eb. 


Dear Sir: 

The only thing about PoPpULAR PHOTOG- 
RAPHY that I see that could stand improve- 
ment is the covers. Why can’t you use 
other types of pictures instead of the glam- 
our girl type? 

Cc. JACK TRICKLER 
Chicago, Ill. 


e We vary the subjects of our cover pic- 
tures as the one for this issue indicates. 
However, girl pictures seem to be the most 
popular.—Eb. 


Dear Sir: 

In Questions and Answers, page 18 of the 
October issue, regarding Technical Manual 
No. TM 1-219 which you list at 35 cents at 
the Government Printing Office, beg to state 
that this manual is now 50 cents... 

ILIN L. TURNER, 
Shelbyville, Il. 
e Our thanks to Reader Turner.—Eb. 





lighting which adds 
like quality. 





Picture of the Month (opposite page) 


PLASTIC LIGHT........by William Mortensen 


Exquisite gradation in tone makes this print an 
outstanding example of photographic workman- 
ship. The delicate tones are created by the unusual 
a _ third-dimensional, 
(For Technical Data see page 72) 


life- 








Remarkable closeup made from roof-top height with mirror camera, 
left, during a raid over Holland. it shows a direct bomb hit on a 
gantry on the wharf; splinters can be seen flying through the air. 


Aerial camera with 45-degree mirror on lens developed by the RAF 
for use in low-level bombing raids. It records the damage done 
to area over which the plane has just passed (see photo, right). 























PHOTOGRAPHY IN 1942 


A REVIEW OF PROGRESS 





by Dr. WALTER CLARK, F.R.P.S. 


Kodak Research Laboratories 


In an effort to accomplish the many and diverse military 
tasks assigned to it, photography has achieved progress 
which, after the war, will benefit every camera owner. 


T THE present time, the world’s big- 
A gest customer for photographic 
goods is Uncle Sam—and for the 
good reason that photography is one of 
the most potent weapons of the war. In 
fact, a record of the progress of photog- 
raphy during the year 1942, is largely a 
story of its use by the armed forces, Gov- 
ernment agencies, and the war industries. 
It should not be inferred from this that 
the progress is entirely one of application 
of old materials and principles. The 
newer and special problems of the war 
have resulted in a spurt in photographic 
research which will also have a marked 
effect in photography after the war. 
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The pictorial press is full of striking 
photographs of war activities in all 
phases. Photographs of operations, train- 
ing, new weapons of war, civilian defense, 
industrial activities, natural resources, 
and a wide range of other subjects of 
war interest abound in it. These are the 
result of a deliberate effort to use pho- 
tography as a means of conveying to the 
public a knowledge of what is going on. 
But by far the greatest number of pho- 
tographs made are not shown to the gen- 
eral public at all. They have definite 
purposes in such things as training, in- 
struction and indoctrination, providing 
information of value in planning the strat- 


egy of defense or attack, recording the 
destruction wrought on the enemy, and 
the damage incurred to our own ships, 
aircraft, tanks, and other weapons and 
positions during action. 

The three branches of the armed serv- 
ices most concerned with photography 
are the Navy, the Army Air Forces, and 
the Signal Corps. All three use both 
still and motion pictures, and in addition 
the Navy and the Air Forces make aerial 
photographs. The avowed policy of the 
Navy Department is to compile and pre- 
serve as complete as possible a photo- 
graphic record of the War and to apply 

(Continued on page 80) 











Aerial mosaic map made from five overlapping pictures taken at night 
with flashbombs by U. S. Army Air Forces. Arrows show images of 
falling bombs before they exploded for succeeding shots in the series. 
Data: Altitude, 10,000 ft.; 12-inch lens; exp. 1/100 second at / 2.8 


New Eastman speed camera for - 
analyzing machine performance 
makes 3,500 pictures a second. 
Here it tests a synchronizer. 
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Extraordinarily fine detail is recorded in this vertical aerial shot 
taken on an improved film by a U. S. Army Air Forces pho- 
tographer from an altitude of 10,000 feet with a 40-inch tele- 
photo lens. Individual railroad ties show in the original print. 


V-mail, photographed on 16 mm film for de- 
livery to and from our fighting men abroad, 
was introduced in 1942. This letter came 
in the first batch from Australia in July. 


PERALTY POR PRIVATE USE TO 


B 
\DEFENSE SAVINGS 
BONDS ano STAMPS 


Processing tanks and rollfilm F To facilitate print making in 
carrier now used by Army Air " aerial color photography tests, 
Forces for developing aerial : ss Army Air Forces use huge gray 
film in lengths up to 200 feet. scale made from strips of felt. 
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“PARDON ME, MR. PETTY.” 
Competent workmanship marks this 
delightful study by the author. 


Fig. |. The same picture as shown 
above, but not nearly as effec- 


tive because of improper framing. 








To the great majority of camera owners 
William Mortensen needs no introduction. 
One of America's leading pictorialists, 
he has also achieved fame through his 
many excellent books on photography, 
and as a teacher, lecturer, and salon 
judge. This is the first of a series of 
four authoritative articles devoted to 
the subject of print making. In the 
next one Mortensen will discuss the 
negative for projection. Don't miss itl 








By 
WILLIAM 
MORTENSEN 


Photographs by the Author 


In photography, it is the finished 
print that counts. Learn to make 
good ones by avoiding basic errors. 


is a question that a good many persons— 

including some photographers—have won- 
dered about. Actually, the motives that propel us 
into photography are many and various, some 
simple, some complex. 

With most of us, it no doubt is some sort of crea- 
tive impulse, however thwarted or belated, that is 
to blame. Some of us like gadgets; some of us like 
to mess around with chemicals. Some of us take 
our photographic pleasures gregariously, in clubs 
and competitions. Some of us are lured by 
apocryphal tales of glamourous models. Some of us 
want a day-by-day record of Junior’s exploits. 
Some of us want pictures. And some hopeful spirits 
even have ideas of making money out of photog- 
raphy. 

Out of all this welter of things sought for in 
photography, is there any common ground, some- 
thing that any of us would settle for? I think that 
there is. I think that any of us would settle for 
A REALLY GOOD PRINT. Unhappily, a really 
good print is only slightly more common than hen’s 
teeth, frog’s hair, or any other item in the category 
of notoriously rare objects. 

It has fallen to my lot, a good many times in past 
years, to serve as judge for various salons and 
competitions. So I may be said to have seen photog- 
raphy in the raw. I also became aware of the pecul- 
iar rarity of a really good print. Even among pro- 
fessionals, where you might think that the ability 
to produce a good print would be a sort of minimum 
requirement, a good print is notably scarce. 

Through these experiences I came to realize that, 
although the output of bad prints is regrettably 
huge, the causes contributing to their badness are 
reasonably small in number. So, in this series of 
articles, I am going to discuss the making of a print 
from the point of view of avoiding these basic 
errors. 


W:: do people take up photography? This 


Characteristics of the Good Print 


First of all, what do we mean by this term that 
we have been tossing about so lightly—a “good 
print”? As I see it, a photographic print that is en- 
titled to be called “good” must meet three minimum 
technical requirements. 

(Continued on page 70) 
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MOGRA. This excellent photograph, made in the famous Mortensen manner, has all 
the technical requirements of a good print—definition, gradation, and fine workmanship. 








Ee 
re Fig. 2. The mottled background 


in this picture definitely de- 


nated eS 
tracts from the main subject. 
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Absence of gradation 
in the light-area (face of the 
subject) results in a bad print. 


Fig. 3. 


Fig. 4. This print was spoiled 
by bad judgment in framing. 
Compare it with "Mogra," left. 
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A class in still photography at the Army War College receives instruction on flash synchronizer operation. 


WANT TO BE A 


SIGNAL CORPS PHOTOGRAPHER ? 


by Col. RICHARD T. SCHLOSBERG 


Photographs by U. S. Army Signal Corps 


Few amateurs are assigned to photographic work in 
the Army, but those who are qualified should apply. 





chances are of being assigned to 

the Signal Corps as a photographer 
after the draft board has called your 
number? 

The answer can be given in a word: 

Slim! 

But, however slight, there is a chance, 
though perhaps you might not be so eager 
to seek the assignment if you were fully 
aware of the duties entailed. Before 
turning to those duties, however, let’s 
consider the possibility of your being per- 
mitted to assume them 

Upon being passed by the draft and 
induction boards you are sent to a Classi- 
fication Officer, whose duty it is to study 


1): you want to know what your 


Two signal Corps photographers inspect the 
quality of a negative in an Army darkroom. 


your background and experience to de- 
termine how your services may be used 
best to hasten America’s eventual victory. 

The Classification Officer will ask you 
questions about your photographic ex- 
perience, if you claim any. . Don’t be 
surprised if he is not impressed by your 
claim that you are an amateur photog- 
rapher because you have clicked’ the 
shutter of a box camera a few times, or 
once developed and printed a roll of 
film by yourself. Claims of being a pro- 
fessional photographer in civilian life 
will need to be backed up by more than 
just the fact that you took a picture of 
the Jones’ new baby and sold it to Grand- 
ma Jones for a dollar. 
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Signal Corps photographers are in the front lines and advance in an attack along with 
the other soldiers. The work is dangerous but, at the same time, it is very thrilling. 


Be prepared to give the Classification 
Officer facts. If your photographs have 
hung in salons, be ready to tell the names 
and dates; if they have won prizes, re- 
member the names of the organizations 
which conducted the contests; and if you 
have sold pictures to publications, know 
the names of the publications and, if pos- 
sible, the dates of the issues in which 
your pictures appeared. It will be help- 
ful if you can produce documentary evi- 
dence—letters, clippings, etc—to sub- 
stantiate your statements. At all times, 
be truthful about your past experience 
and ability because Section 35 (A) of the 
United States Criminal Code (18 U.S.C.A. 
80) makes it a criminal offense, punish- 
able by a maximum of 10 years of im- 
prisonment, $10,000 fine, or both, to make 
a false statement to a government agency, 
pertaining to any matter within that 
agency’s jurisdiction. 

While the Classification Officer is a 
skeptical individual, he is by no means 
unreasonable. He is an expert at sep- 
arating the wheat from the chaff. Pro- 
vided that photographers are needed in 


the Signal Corps, if you do have ability 
and adequate experience, and better 
qualified individuals are not available, 
there is a possibility that you may be 
given the opportunity you seek. If you 
do not come up to the specifications or if 
there is no need for photographers, you 
may be assigned to some other branch 
where you are needed more or for which 
you are better fitted. 

Let’s assume that you have the neces- 
sary qualifications and that the Classifica- 
tion Officer has accepted you as possible 
material from which a Signal Corps 
photographer can be made. Although 
you may be a thoroughly experienced 
photographer, you will still need to go to 
school in order to learn how to take pic- 
tures the Signal Corps way—pictures that 
show things exactly as they are. 

You will be sent to a Signal Corps Re- 
placement Training Center, where you 
will receive your basic military training 
and military courses in photography. 
Whether this will be a long course or a 
short one depends upon you. Should you 

(Continued on page 90) 


Shooting a small-scale model of a street crossing 
for one of the Army training films in production. 


Motion picture cameramen in the Signal Corps are 
generally chosen from the ranks of professionals. 


Soldier photographers are sent ahead of the main body of troops to snap enemy positions for headquarters use. 
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WANTED: Amateur Uf 
News Shots! 
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Quick thinking enabled Eugene Rosing to sgemig- the doctor giving 


first aid to the companion of his son, who was ki 


led in the accident. 
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This dramatic picture of a tornado was one of a series taken by a 
imperson 


salesman. It made Page One of the Minneapolis Morning Tribune. 


By CHARLES B. McFADDEN 


Picture Editor, Minneapolis Star Journal and Tribune 


Arnold Gomberg snapped this picture of 
the rescue of an electrocuted lineman. 


Alert amateurs will find newspapers a ready 
market for spot news photos of dramatic events. 


horde as camera “fiends” after looking at 
his ten-thousandth “artistic” study of a 
circular stairway or a “candid” shot of 


() news fans may be pests to some 


newspaper picture editors, but 
there isn’t a metropolitan picture 




















editor whose day isn’t occasionally saved 
by one of these so-called “pests.” 

Remember the tornado that struck in 
a distant corner of the state? And that 
flood or blizzard? 

Why, if it hadn’t been for camera fans 
on those occasions, your newspaper’s 
picture editor would have been a pretty 
red-faced individual—and thousands of 
readers would have been the losers. 

It has been demonstrated again and 
again that there are good photographers 
as well as bad among the camera fans 
who daily plague picture editors with 
their efforts “just to see what you think.” 
You can hardly blame a_ busy picture 
editor, however, for referring to this 
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little Oswald. 

But you can blame him for being 
short-sighted enough to ignore these 
amateurs entirely, and for not recognizing 
them as a vast reservoir from which may 
come tomorrow’s—or even today’s—smash 
pictures. 

Today, fortunately, the camera fan’s 
increasing importance as a_ potential 
source of outstanding spot news photos 
is being recognized by more and more 
picture editors. The reason is simple. 
It’s not that newspaper photo staffs are 
fallmg down on their job. America’s 
newspapers have large staffs for exten- 
sive picture coverage of the news. But 

(Continued on page 89) 





Framing the print with a porthole adds a three-dimensional 


aspect fo it. 


Unnecessary detail in the foreground and at 


the sides is eliminated and the action is brought closer. 


PRINT FRAMES 
AROUND YOUR PICTURES 


by DON D. NIBBELINK, A.R.P-s. 


With this type of frame, the baseball shot appears 
to have been taken through a pair of field glasses. 
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Matter-of-fact pictures often become clever prints 
when framed by such devices as a keyhole cut-out. 


cat teen He AS 


This simple darkroom stunt can improve many of 
your pictures by adding a novel story-telling touch. 


PRINTED frame, cleverly con- sailboat scene which would have the ap- 


ceived and executed in the dark- 

room, often can make the differ- 
ence between a mediocre and a good 
picture. Such a frame can add a three- 
dimensional effect to an otherwise flat 
picture, improve it by eliminating un- 
necessary or distracting details, and 
bring the center of interest much closer 
to the person viewing it. 

Printing such a frame for your pic- 
tures is simple, and the process permits 
great variation in the kinds of frames 
which can be employed. Suppose, for 
example, you want to make a print of a 


pearance of having been taken through 
an open porthole of a ship, as shown in 
the illustration. To create this illusion, 
you would go about it in the following 
manner: 

After the correct print exposure has 
been given to the sailboats, or whatever 
portion of the scene you wish to show, 
an opaque circular object of the desired 
size (any perfectly round plate or can 
cover will serve for this purpose) is reg- 
istered in the correct place over the pro- 
jected image under the enlarger’s red 

(Continued on page 95) 
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GJuen Dew 


The only photographer present 
when the Japs took the island 
tells about her experiences. 


i Photographs by the Author 
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These three Japanese officers made up the "Peace Mission” asking for the 
surrender of Hong Kong. They requested Gwen Dew to take their picture. 


? Photographed 





Gwen Dew is an expert photographer- 
newspaperwoman. Sensing impending 
trouble in the For East two years ago, 
she headed right for it. The war 
landed in her lap at Hong Kong, 
where she fook many war shots mos? 
of which were later destroyed by the 
Japs. She wos recently freed after 
being imprisoned more than six months. 
































After the “Impenetrable Fortress of the Far East" had fallen, 
the Japanese staged a triumphal parade through the streets. 


Using her telephoto lens, Gwen Dew took this shot of the 
boat containing the "Peace Mission" reaching the pier. 
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HE fall of Hong Kong, the “Impenetrable Fortress of the 

Far East,” on December 25, 1941, will long remain a 

dreaded memory to me—because I was on the spot, 
photographing the horrible scenes before and after the sur- 
render. I survived six and one-half months of imprisonment by 
the Japs, without a single word from the outside world, until 
in Lourenco Marques, Portuguese East Africa, I received the 
first intimation that anyone knew I was alive. It was from 
PopuLaR PHoTocRaPHy welcoming me back from my imprison- 
ment and asking me for this article and my pictures. 

I left New York in September, 1940 to go to the Orient 
by way of Mexico. I made a movie of Mexico, including the 
inauguration of President Comacho and the visit of Vice Presi- 
dent Wallace. Next, I went to Hawaii, where I spent six months 
making a movie of the islands. 

Then, on to Japan—but no pictures there. This was no longer 
the land of cherry blossoms, bowing little men, and bright 
kimonoed women with flowers in their hair that-I had visited 
in 1936. Here was calculated rudeness, obvious war efforts, lack 
of desire for American money that was a warning in itself. To 
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Above: Indian natives lined up on 
their way to a concentration camp. 


Below: American children interned 
by the Japanese at Camp Stanley. 


























attempt to use a camera at this time, six 
months before the war, would have been 
inviting yourself into jail. I had no de- 
sire to be a prisoner of the Japs—then or 
now—and even less now after having 
been accorded that experience! 

Few cars on the street, little food, som- 
ber clothing, impossibility of buying any 
luxuries, heavy taxation—that was Japan 
in May, 1941. 

When I reached Shanghai, I found an 
air of tenseness there, for although the 
International Settlement was supposed to 
be “untouchable,” there were 150,000 
Japanese troops; tanks, and planes with- 
in ten miles of the city, ready to close 
in when the propitious moment came 
when Japan had finished her preparing, 
and we had stopped our appeasing, when 
she had all the American scrap iron she 
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Above: Japanese soldiers cutting through British barbed 
wire defenses during the fierce battle for Hong Kong. 


Center: A Chinese girl, terribly burned during the bom- 
bardment, being taken to the hospital by her mother. 


Below: A pill box, built by the British, offers the Jap 
troops protection in their advance on the besieged city. 
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needed to drop on American soldiers, and 
enough American planes to fly with 
American gas from plants set up in 
Japan by American engineers. 

I took pictures of the “Fighting Fourth” 
United States Marines, in charge of my 
friend, Colonel Samuel Lutz Howard, 
now a prisoner in the Philippines. These 
were among the last pictures taken of 
the Marines there. When I reached Hong 
Kong, I had an uneasy feeling that things 
were about to break, and had a daily 
battle with the British police about the 
time of my departure. Since all women 
had been evacuated two years before, 
except those on “essential service,” or 
with enough official sanction to keep them 
there, they didn’t want any more females 
around to clutter up things. 

(Continued on page 85) 


The Japs, in the rear of Hong Kong, 
watch a fire their shells started. 






































ever tried his hand at portraiture 

knows that very fime pictures can 
be made with ordinary floodlamps. But 
many are envious of the Hollywood still 
men and illustration photographers who 
turn out those rich, sparkling glamour 
portraits of their lovely models. 

The cameramen who have popularized 
the “glamour shot” don’t depend on se- 
cret techniques or methods not generally 
known. They simply use spotlights on 
their fair subjects to produce the rich 
highlights and bold shadows that give eye 
appeal to the finished picture. Anyone 


a amateur photographer who has 


SPOTLIGHTS | 


FOR 


GLAMOUR 


by WICK EVANS 


Photographs by Eddie Gibbons 


Give your feminine portrait subject added 


beauty and charm. Spotlights will allow a 


wide control over the model's appearance. 


who likes portraiture should try making 
glamour shots. He might even achieve 
unexpected success, as has one photog- 
rapher in the Middle West. 

In Columbia, Missouri, a long way from 
Hollywood, there is a young man whose 
rise in his chosen field, which combines 
both photography and glamour, has been 
meteoric. His name is Eddie Gibbons, 
and not so long ago he made his living 
by playing trumpet in big-name bands. 
He states, without apology, that gamma 
infinity and relative density are just 
things he reads about in photographic 
magazines. He says, too, that sometime 


Spotlight illumination is more easily controlled than floodlighting. This enables the 
photographer to emphasize his subject's best features and provide contrasting shadows, 


he may get around to learning all he 
would like to know about photographic 
principles and technique. He doesn’t add, 
however, that he is so busy turning out 
glamour studies of a startling excellence 
and, incidentally, running up a big in- 
come tax, that he hasn’t time to study 
technicalities. 

How is it possible for a man to obtain 
pictures like the accompanying illustra- 
tions and have only little knowledge of 
photography? The answer is that he 
does it with spotlights. He has five; four 
of them are mounted on ordinary studio 
sliding standards. The fifth is affixed to 
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a boom, and he can place it high above 
the model or even turn it upside-down 
if necessary—and he sometimes finds it 
necessary. He gets amazing results, and 
his models love it. When his customers 
are satisfied they come back for more. 
His formula is sound and his technique 
simple. You can apply it to your own 
portraiture whether you own a studio or 
confine your efforts to your own home. 

First of all, Gibbons realized in 1939 
that there was a definite market for 
unusual photographic wares in Columbia. 
In that city is situated the University of 
Missouri and two girls’ schools, Chris- 
tian College and Stephens College, a 
natural market for glamour photography. 
So he started to practice lighting with 
spotlights and worked at it until he de- 
veloped the technique he now uses. 

“There are certain very bad features 
to the business of this so-called glamour 
photography,” he says. “American girls 
have been called the most beautiful in the 
world. That is quite true, but in a college 
the size of Stephens there are many girls 
who, well, they aren’t raving beauties. 
How to photograph them so that they— 
and more important, their parents — 
would be pleased was the problem. It 
can be done, but as far as I know there 
is no more certain way than the use of 
spots, plus good posing. 

“My theory of photography is, simply, 
to work for results that will please the 
subject. Low-key, shadowy prints, are 
the answer. When a girl comes into my 
studio for a sitting, the first thing I try 
to do is to put her at ease. You can use 
any psychological approach you might be 
able to dream up, but light, untechnical 
conversation generally will do the trick. 
Make her forget her surroundings. Next, 
I analyze the subject. It is my belief that 
if you will walk compietely around a sub- 

(Continued on page 68) 


Above: An appealing portrait study made with four spotlights, one 
of which was used to produce the pattern on the background. Left: 
This studio shot shows Gibbons posing his model, with main light to 
her right and a small fill-in spot at the camera. Below: From the 
camera position the high backliaht can be seen directly above 
the model's head, and the background spot to the left of it. 





























*Size of negative image 
What number rollfilm?... ‘ 
What size motion picture film?...... 
Number of exposures to each roll................0065 
Is camera equipped with built-in synchronized flash?.... 
Can camera be fitted with synchronized flash?......... 
Can camera be fitted with a coupled rangefinder?. . 
Is camera provided with a depth-of-field scale?........ 
is camera provided with an exposure guide?........... 
*Is camera equipped with a built-in photometer?........ 
Is camera equipped with an automatic exposure 
counter? ié tegeveetat eK déeeeceeen 
Is camera equipped with a 5 Ghn-tochieg device?........ 
Is camera equipped with a leveling device?........... 
Can camera bed be dropped?...............eceee0e 


Is camera fitted with tripod screw sockets? a 


(Cameras of foreign make usually have 
larger sockets than those of U. S$. make. 

A reducing bushing is 7 to fit 
such foreign cameras to U. S. tripods.) 


THE LENS 


-Rectilinear (doublet) . 


millimeters 


Continental 


*Type of lens: Single 
Anastigmatic 


THE SHUTTER 


*Trade name of shutter (if any)..............2eeeeees 
Teie of catibes 
SD SN 5 ies cn 0000 0s oc ce cececs cacngedeese 
Between the lens elements. ...............eeeeee0% 
ge EE eee eee eee 
SII es 6 650 nie 4-hud occu th ain Gk Ahab e e.0ixcarenk weenie 
Slowest speed at instantaneous setting............sec. 
Fastest speed............se@c. 
I MINN Son's 6 dknetebocse cess ccecesbeess 
Is shutter equipped for cable release?...............- 
Is shutter equipped for bulb exposures?............... 
Is shutter equipped for time exposures?............... 
Is shutter equipped for delayed action exposures?...... 


THE DIAPHRAGM 


What system of aperture markings? 
F-system (English)..............(f 4; 5.6; 8; 11; 16; 
22; 32) 
F-system (Continental)...............(f 4.5; 6.3; 9; 
12.5; 18; 25; 36) 
Uniform Standard system................€1; 2; 4; 8; 
16; 32; 64) 
CN Gi inn cies 505) 6 c0s cedeteccevnmeee< 
Senanee GOP TMNN, Bin aos oss coos ceeevadteccessedeene 





“Stine of ities Intermediate apertures ............ccceccccencceces 


*Manufacturer 
*Manufacturer's lens number... 
*Focal length: . . inches; 
*Speed: rated f value 
Means of focusing lens: 
Has universal focus 
Scale of feet (or meters) on camera b bed. coents cakes 
Helical mount ee 
Groundglass ... 
Coupled rangefinder ‘stew saws 
Effective focusing range: from ...... feet (or meters) 
to infinity. 


THE LENS MOUNT 


Can lens mount be raised and lowered?............ 
Does lens mount have side swing?... 
Can lens mount be tilted?. .. 





eee ee eeeeeeee 


. millimeters 
astéee What type of viewfinder? 
SOO SIS. sec ck icccsvec sens coveee readeed 
DIPS UEIOD oon cece cc cccccdovcccecceocccenseses 
WEWRETGRD: cic csc ccccccccccsctcccnectetcesevecces 
Sree ENS occ ccc cccccccccccccccceccscceseecse 
Is finder equipped with parallax adjustment?.......... 


Speed of viewing lens, f..........(Reflex cameras with 
two lenses) 


THE VIEWFINDER 
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*Items of special value for identification if your camera has been 
lost or stolen, and as data to be supplied to an insurance underwriter. 
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Photo of a First Aid class, working under ordinary room lights, 
was made with an exposure of 1/25 second at f 2.8 on fast film. 


by C. ¢. CASWELL 


Photographs by the Author 


Modern fast films will enable you to get 
satisfactory indoor shots at night with 
the ordinary lightbulbs. They will more 
than “‘get by,” at least for the duration. 
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HE wartime need for saving flash- 

bulbs should not discourage the 

amateur camera fans. Many of 

them are rediscovering the ordinary in- 

door illumination, which they were ob- 

liged to use before the era of both flash 
and floodlamp. 

Even successful action shots can be 
made under ordinary tungsten lighting 
at night with the fast, modern cameras 
that operate at f 2.8, 3.5, and even 4.5. 
By loading these cameras with the newer 
high-speed or “super” films, you can 
make surprisingly good photographs. 
Such pictures definitely have better at- 
mosphere and quality than many flash 
shots, even if an occasional face is slightly 
blurred. They will more than “get by” 
for the duration. 

All of the illustrations shown with 
this article were taken under existing 
light conditions found in the rooms 
where they were made. No auxiliary 
lighting equipment was used, nor were 
any of the pictures posed. Most of them 
were taken with a Super Ikonta B, with 
the camera hand held. After a little prac- 
tice one can become quite proficient at shutter speed slower than 1/50 second 
taking hand-held shots at the slower usually calls for the use of a tripod. 
shutter speeds, but it is advisable to When you have to shoot under conditions 


Author i 


Photo r ° 
1/10 Second during o, this Speaker a; 


mentary Pause. 


make use of a tripod or other solid sup- where one cannot be’ used, hold your 
port wherever conditions will permit. body rigid. Often it is possible to lean 
Ordinarily there is enough subject move- _ against a wall, table, or other convenient 


ment to overcome, without complicating solid support, or brace the camera on 
matters by involving camera movement. the back of a chair, pile of books, or 
As most camera owners know, any (Continued on page 78) 
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Two different negatives were printed separately on the same sheet of paper, the 
larger image being underexposed to give a light background for the full figure. 


By VICTOR KEPPLER 
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ORE amateur photographers are 
M scared off by the word “photo- 

montage” than by the process 
itself. Actually a montage is simply a 
composite picture. It can be made by any 
one of several methods, some very sim- 
ple and some a little more difficult. 

The montage can be troublesome at 
times, but it happens to be one of the 
most spectacular proofs of a photograph- 
er’s ability. If you have ever made a 
print from two negatives, using one for 
foreground and one for sky, you’ve made 
a montage. This is one of the simplest 
methods, yet some of the others which 
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You can combine two or more negatives or 
make multiple exposures on a single film 
to produce original and striking pictures. 


we will discuss require only a little more 
time and patience. 

Multiple exposures can be made with 
any camera provided the field of view 
can be controlled and the camera kept 
stationary on a tripod. But for the more 
elaborate types of composites you should 
have a camera with groundglass large 
enough to accommodate an outline trac- 
ing and a back designed for filmholders. 
You will also need a black, lusterless 
background against which to work. With 
this equipment, which you may either 
own or borrow, you are ready to make a 
montage. 


First of all you need an idea. There 
are many subjects suitable for the mont- 
age technique. How about a montage of 
your favorite sport or hobby? Are you a 
golfer? You can make a montage of the 
different elements in a golf swing. Di- 
vide your negative with a pair of crossed 
golf clubs and ghost a golf ball over all. 
If fishing is your sport, you can dramat- 
ize your activities into a montage. First 
make a shot of sunlit rippling water, and 
on this background place your best ef- 
forts at action shots of fishing. Another 
suitable subject is speed, as shown by a 
montage of the various methods of rapid 
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transportation—speed boats, streamlined 
trains, racing cars, and airplanes. 

The new art of surrealism is based on 
the montage technique. Here is an op- 
portunity to make fascinating studies and 
further the acceptance of a new art form. 
You will certainly have a lot of fun doing 
it. Suppose you have a picture of a 
friend whom you know very well, better 
than he knows himself. You can show 
him the impression he gives the world. 
Is laziness his vice? Surround him with 
a pattern of closed eyes, include a pillow 
to make it more obvious, and an alarm 

(Continued on page 94) 
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Three condenser lenses and a well-placed spotlight combine to create this humorous version 
of "Mickey Mouse." This is an outstanding example of what can be done with everyday objects. 


NEW EFFECTS wrrtt NICKNACKS | 


by | 
NORRIS ) 
HARKNESS 


Photography Editor, New York Sun 
PHOTOGRAPHS BY WALTER WESTERVELT 














For new and interesting picture 
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material, check your closets and 
cellar. Nicknack photography is 


free of wartime restrictions, too. 
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Sometimes, identical exposures may be combined to give interesting effects. In the picture 
of “The Butterfly,” the two negatives were taped together to make the symmetrical design. 


matter may be out for the duration 

or beyond reach because gasoline 
and tires are being rationed, but if you 
look into your cupboards, closets, dark- 
room, or down in the cellar, you can find 
a totally new and fascinating kind of 
picture material. By experimenting with 
the little nicknacks in your home or such 
items as the glassware or condenser 
lenses in your darkroom, you can get 
enough ideas for unusual pictures. 

Walter Westervelt, a teacher of adver- 
tising design at Cooper Union, tried it 
and found a method of making interesting 
pictures that have received wide and en- 
thusiastic acclaim wherever they have 
been shown. 

Westervelt’s method works this way. 
Over a drawing table in his basement, he 
has put up a white card about four feet 
square on which he throws the light of 
one or two floodlamps to illuminate the 
table below perfectly evenly. On a card 
laid on the table, he sets whatever gadg- 
et catches his eye and then he places 
a spotlight to one side to give the object 
as much highlight and shadow as seems 
necessary. 


{seat favorite photographic subject 


He turns the card on which the subject 
lies until the light falls in the right direc- 
tion and then he makes the picture. But 
there is one step in between that makes 
the difference between an excellent and 
fair picture. He has a card in which an 
opening is cut-in the shape of the 11x14 
print he intends to make, and he watches 
the subject through that opening as it 
turns, to find the best possible picture 
composition. 

The position of the card when the ob- 
ject looks best determines the camera 
angle, and then he moves the camera up 
until the arrangement he prefers fills the 
groundglass. When he uses a rollfilm 
camera, it is placed along the line of view 
decided by the card’s position and at the 
shortest distance that would include the 
whole setup. 

The view through the card establishes 
the desired composition of the objects, a 
composition that is often varied by chang- 
ing the strength or position of the 
shadows and highlights by moving the 
spotlight. The general light reflected from 
the white card over the setup illuminates 
any shadow perfectly and the distance of 

(Continued on page 88) 
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WHAT IT 


TAKES... 


by CLAYTON WOODMAN 


A check list for the sober concern of 
those amateurs who feel sure that a 
career in photography would be dandy. 


listing of “what it takes” to be- 

come a professional photographer 
is very likely to be blown higher than 
a barrage balloon by some genius whose 
equipment consists of a box Brownie. 
But that is the privilege of genius; if 
you're a genius, don’t mind me. Scram. 
Get on with your work. 

But for those of us who are not geniuses 
—and I know at least five camera fans who 
aren’t—it is worth while to stop and take 
stock of ourselves. Are we equipped to 
be photographers? And, by equipment, I 
don’t mean the stuff we can buy over our 
favorite camera counter. I do mean the 
qualities and knacks which we possess 
as people. 

Photography suffers because it is, 
seemingly, so darned easy. Camera opera- 
tion and the processes of obtaining prints 
have been so simplified and standardized 
that practically anyone can make a fair 
picture. 

“So!” says the beginner, “This is the 
stuff that’s supposed to be mysterious, 
scientific, and artistic? Phooie. It’s a 
cinch. I shall be a photographer. Gang- 
way ... here I come!” 

Only one step above the level of the 
beginner is that of the Photobohemian 
who knows very 
well that all you 
need in photog- 
raphy is a flair for 
socko camera angles 
and a predilection 
for agonized. nudes. 

Both the beginner 

and the Photobohe- 

mian get away with 

murder — for a 

while. And then 

they stumble into complete and profit- 
less inanity, the blame for which they 
promptly place on prejudiced editors, 
salon judges, and the manufacturers of 
photographic goods. At this point, you 
kiss these boys good-bye. 

Nope, it takes more than luck and 
brass to make a photographer. To be 
specific, here are some of the factors 
which, combined and nicely balanced, 
tend to produce a real photographer. 

A Good Eye 

By a “good” eye, I don’t mean 20-20 
eyesight. You may peer out at the world 
from behind thick and complex bifocals, 
but if you have eyes that appreciate what 
they see, no matter whether it’s a catsup 
bottle or the Taj Mahal, you have the 


R ‘is here, let it be said that any 


most important fundamental piece of 
photographic equipment. 

And seeing is not merely a matter of 
noting something, with the mental com- 
ment of, “That’s kinda purty.” Real see- 
ing involves an intelligent appreciation 
of form, texture, meaning (direct or 
ironical), color, arrangement, and pat- 
tern. 

Your seeing eye may be good, and may 
even be intelligent, but it can be im- 
proved by training. 

Go to art school if 

you can. Try to 

draw. Discover why 

highlights fall 

where they do. 

Find out how best 

to reveal shapes and 

textures. Study the 

fundamentals of ar- 

rangement or com- 

position, for with- 

out them your pictures may well be 
meaningless. If you can’t go to art school, 
use your available time to scrutinize 
great pictures of all kinds, photographic 
or hand-drawn. Try to find out what 
makes them work. Then study the visi- 
ble world, all of which is your oyster. 

Oh, you don’t care a hoot about Art, 
eh? You want to be a photographer. 
Okay, it’s your funeral. But accept this 
kindly warning: It’s the lad with the 
trained eye whose signature goes under 
the big-money pictures; the other, or 
non-seeing photographers, are the hypo 
sniffers who work in the darkroom, do- 
ing the chores for the boys who own the 
eyes. And the pay is hay. 

A Sense of Color 

While I do not agree with some emi- 
nent authorities who insist that the ar- 
rival of color photography means the 
death of black-and-white work, the fact 
remains that color is here, and is going 
to be more and 
more important. 

The time has al- 
ready passed when 
any color picture 
could get by merely 
because it was a 
color picture. From 
now on, the impor- 
tant thing is—what 
colors, what combi- 
nations, what varia- 
tions. Here again we run smack into the 
need for training. 

Why can’t you use Kodacolor with 


ordinary photo lights? What in the 
world is color temperature? Why do 
red-heads favor green clothes? The an- 
swers to some of the questions inherent 
in color can be spouted, parrot fashion, 
on the basis of casual pickups, of color in- 
formation. But, to get anywhere with 
color photography, you have to know. 
That means study. Sorry, but there it is. 
Take it or leave it. 


Inventiveness 

The successful commercial photog- 
rapher is ideally, one third artist, one 
third photographer, .. 
and one third hay- 
wire inventor. In 
other words, his 
success in his busi- 
ness depends on his 
ability not merely 
to make silk purses 
out of sows’ ears, 
but to make the 
ears. There’s a 
great picture being 
used currently by one of the film com- 
panies; it shows a mechanic’s hand grasp- 
ing a lever, beyond which a huge gear 
wheel is silhouetted. The lever was 
actually a hunk of putty “sculptured” by 
the photographer in a few moments. 

That’s a minor illustration of what I 
have in mind. For a direct, personal 
revelation of the same thing, try to make 
a tabletop study of two automobiles rac- 
ing. You'll find out. 

This ability to invent, to meet emer- 
gencies neatly with “haywire” props is 
invaluable. And don’t delude yourself 
with the notion that the big-time boys 
have everything real. They-have to be 
inventive to be big-time. 

Mechanical Ability 

Under this heading I group not only the 
ability to handle mechanical apparatus 
knowingly, but a 
practical knowledge 
of electricity. For 
electricity is essen- 
tial to the modern 
studio, all the way 
from the big flood- 
lights to the little 
motor that rocks 
the developer tank, 

It is not enough 

simply to know how 

to screw a new bulb into a socket or to 
throw a knife-switch. Know your way 
around standard wiring systems, know 
how to make the most of your power 
supply. Otherwise, you'll run into inef- 
ficient use of your power or—and it 
amounts to the same thing—delays and 
holdups on important jobs while you get 
somebody else to solve your problems 
for you. 

Physical Energy 

All success is born of energy. Time 
and time again we have seen the spec- 
tacle of energy knocking the spots off’n 
ability. Take any two men of similar 
ability; if one of them lets down in 
energy while the other keeps functioning, 
the two men wind up far apart. The guy 
with the zip is the winner. Sometimes 
the winnef may be a definitely inferior 
person as far as brains, intellect, taste, 

(Continued on page 91) 








LETTER FROM A SOLDIER by ZIA QADRI 











Ever since the war, arms and 
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their uses have become grip- 
ving human interest subjects. 


The photographer is often 








completely forgotten by the 
audience intent upon a gun, 


making picture taking easy. 


DEMONSTRATION 
United States Army Signal Corps 
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Ir takes a very good eye to 


detect unusual patterns. After 
you have discovered them, 
you must know which of the 
photographic techniques to 
use to bring out the pattern 


that captured your attention. 


(For Technical Data see page 72) 








by 
United States Army Signal Corps 


STRANGE as it may seem to 


call bombs photogenic, they are 
the favorites of military photog- 
raphers. Stacked in neat rows 
or falling through space, they 


form varied designs for death. 


SPECIAL DELIVERY..by Wilfred Morgan 
from United States Army Signal Corps 











Dance 


Tue mood and technique of every dance 


requires a different camera approach. 
Photographer Muky, famed for his dance 


pictures, shows a variety of ways in 





which to portray the dance and dancers. 


(For Technical Data see page 72) 
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ME AND MY SHADOW 
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O NE of the good photographic ideas which is rarely 
carried out is snapping the same scene as it changes 


with the seasons. Clifford G. Scofield of Norwalk, 
Connecticut, made this interesting pair of pictures. 


(For Technical Data see page 72) 





FLOWING LINES 
Ed Hayes, Los Angeles 
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Many a picture gains in appeal by 
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subduing detail. The mere outlines 
of a figure or a diffused image of the 
subject can mean more pictorially 


than a clear and sharp record shot. 


DIFFUSION.......... by 
Ed Hayes, Los Angeles 



































HOW DRY I AM y 
Mac Gramlich, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


YEs, it required special 


ultra-speed equipment to 
snap the hummingbird drink- 
ing. But the picture of the 
drinking cat was made with 
ordinary flash and it has 


just as strong an appeal. 


(For Technical Data see page 72) 


ONE ON THE HOUSE 
Edward J. Rzeppa, Chicago, IIL 














Ir took tough mountain 


climbing and a fast shutter 
to make this long shot of a 
skier, while another photog- 
rapher snapped his model 
amidst the comforts of home, 


with a four-second exposure. 


(For Technical Data see page 72) 


by 
Ray Atkeson, Portland, Ore. 


WITH THE GREATEST OF EASE.by 
William Depperman, Orange, N. J. 

















MuisceLLANEOUS nicknacks can be shaped into 
amusing caricatures if you have as much imagina- 
tion as Joe Randolph of Chicago who used few 


props and two lights to make this striking shot. 
(For Technical Data see page 72) 
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CONTROLLING DEPTH 
IN YOUR PICTURES 


by STAN JENKINS 


Illustration Photographer, Utica, N. Y. 


Learn how to make the best use of your 


lens diaphragm. In addition to serving 


an important purpose in exposure, it will 


allow you to control picture sharpness. 


Front element removed from lens to show the iris diaphragm. 


HE diaphragm in your camera lens 
serves two important purposes. 


Since the size of the opening is 
variable, it can be used to control the 
amount of light entering the camera dur- 
ing the time the shutter is open. Thus, 
in combination with the shutter, it can be 
set to give a desired exposure. 

Its second purpose is equally important, 
though many amateurs fail to make the 
best use of it. With the diaphragm wide 
open and the camera focused at a certain 
distance, all objects in a plane located at 
that distance and parallel to the film 
plane are in sharp focus. 

Actually some objects in front of and 
behind this theoretical plane are also ren- 
dered in sufficiently sharp focus on the 
film—sharp enough to satisfy the human 
eye. The distance between the nearest 
and farthest objects from the camera 
that are in acceptably sharp focus is 
called the depth of field. 

As the opening in the lens diaphragm 
is made smaller, this depth of field in- 
creases. Objects nearer to and farther 
irom the camera come into acceptably 
sharp focus, increasingly so as the size 


Relationship of lens opening to shutter 
speed in governing exposure is_ illus- 
trated here by faucets and running water. 





LARGE LENS SMALL LENS 
OPENING OPENING 
[—- 











of the opening decreases. At a given 
opening, depth of field becomes greater 
as the distance focused on increases. 
This means that at f 4.5, for example, 
there is less depth of field when the 
camera is focused at five feet than when 
it is focused at 50 feet. This phenomenon 
can be seen from the illustrations shown 
on the following two pages. Depth of 
field also varies with the focal length of 
the lens used, the shorter the focal 
length the greater the depth of field. 

In order to illustrate this interesting 
function of the diaphragm, a series of 
targets was set up over a course extend- 
ing from five to 100 feet from the camera. 
The camera was focused successively on 
each of the targets, and exposures made 
at f 4.5, f 8, and f 16. Depth of field can 
be ascertained by observing the degree of 
sharpness of the target numerals. 

The pictures were taken with a 4%.” 
lens and reproduced same size from con- 
tact prints. Remember that a lens of 
greater focal length would show less 
depth of field, and one of shorter focal 
length would show more depth. 

Every camera owner should under- 
stand the workings of his lens and dia- 
phragm. It will enable him to take 
pictures that are correctly exposed, and 
which are sharp where he wants them 
sharp or blurred where he wants them 
blurred. This control over depth of 
field is important. Let’s see why. 

Suppose you are photographing a scene 
where it is desirable to have all objects 
ten feet to 50 feet from the camera in 
sharp focus. By knowing at what dis- 
tance to focus the camera and which 
diaphragm opening to use, you can ac- 
complish your purpose. Or suppose you 
want to take an outdoor portrait. The 
subject is six feet from the camera, and 
you want his image sharp. But 15 feet 


behind him is an arbor which you want 
to subdue in the picture. By focusing 
properly and using the right diaphragm 
opening, you can produce a picture in 
which the subject is in sharp focus, and 
the background out of focus. 

While the accompanying illustrations 
show how depth of field works, they will 
not serve for every lens. Therefore it 
is a good idea to obtain a depth-of-field 
table for your specific lens. Such a table 
can be obtained from the manufacturer 
of your camera or from your photo dealer. 
It will show at a glance the nearest and 
farthest object in acceptable focus at 
each diaphragm opening, with the lens 
focused at different distances. Learn to 
use this valuable accessory if you want 
to make better pictures— 


Before iris diaphragm, brass plate with 
aperture was inserted in lens to stop 
some light, hence the term ''lens stop." 








# 4.5—focused at 5 feet. 


f 16—focused at 5 feet. 


With lens wide open (top) only 5-foot 
target is sharp. As diaphragm is closed 
other targets become a little sharper. 





CONTROLLING 
DEPTH 
IN YOUR 
PICTURES 
by STAN JENKINS 


Photographs by the author 


This group of pictures shows 


depth of field at work, as ex- 
plained on the preceding page. 


f 8—focused at 10 feet. 


f 146—focused at 10 feet. 


Here the 10-foot target is shatp in 
both pictures. At # 16 the 5-foot and 
far distant targets become sharper. 


f 4.5—focused at 15 feet. 


f 8—focused at 15 feet. 


f 146—focused at 15 feet. 


With the camera focused at 15 ft., both 
the close and far distant targets are 





blurred at f 4.5 but become sharper at f !6. 























in. 





f 16—focused at 25 feet. 


Here the bottom picture shows good depth 
f field. The setting (25 ft., # 16) is 
milar to that of a fixed-focus camera. 





_ Ml 


f 8—focused at 50 feet. 


f 16—focused at 50 feet. 


Greater depth of field is shown here at 
# 4.5 than when the camera is focused on 
closer distances (see top row of pictures). 








f 16—focused at 75 feet. 


With the camera focused at 75 feet, the 
5-foot target cannot be rendered perfectly 
sharp, even with the diaphragm at f 16. 
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Sid Gros 


N contrast to the camera clubs 


which rarely or never carry out the 


many 


programs their members plan, there 
re some which do complete even the 
10st comprehensive and difficult photo- 
One of the latter group 
Photo League, in New York City, 


which has developed a 


raphic projects 
] the 
program of co- 
yperative projects and carried it out with 
xceptional success. 

The Photo 


nethod came from the efforts of its mem- 


League’s co-operative 
portray realism in photography. 
In fact, the club was organized back in 
1937 by a group of persons interested in 


bers to 


photography as a means of picturing the 
excitement of American life with all its 
implications, good and bad. 

The League members were encouraged 
ind influenced in their development by 
uch teachers and photographers as Paul 
Strand, Roy Stryker, Berenice Abbott, 
Dorothea Lange, and Ralph Steiner. Paul 
Strand taught them that a flower can be 
photographed in such a way that the re- 
sulting picture embodies a strongly per- 


h a proiect 


FLASH! 


CAMERA CLUB 
CARRIES OUT PROGRAM 


by JACOB DESCHIN,. 


A.R.P-.S. 


Author of “Photo Tricks and Effects,"’ "New Ways in Photography," etc. 


grouP- 


New York City's Photo League teaches its members 


to work together on projects with great success. 


Berenice Abbott brought 
to the league the works of Eugene Atget, 
the itinerant photographer who paced up 
and down the streets of Paris, photo- 
graphing the life and character of the 
city as only one can do who has a re- 
sponsiveness to everything human, who 
can see in homely subjects more than 
their surface values and by his seeing, 
with the aid of a camera, make others 
see with him. 

The substance of this teaching was that 
the photographer should “say something 
that is important to you. Put 
thoughts, your feelings into the pictures 
you make,” the League members were 
told. “Be it impression, criticism, or ap- 
preciation, say something in your pic- 
tures, something that is important to you.” 

And so the Photo League has worked 
and grown as a group thinking only of 
self-expression and the creation of per- 
sonal concepts in photography. It has 
taught its members the philosophy that 
“the function of the photographer is to 
create fresh concepts.” 


sonal reaction. 


your 


Its members have learned, in _ the 
words of Sid Grossman, director of the 
League’s_ school, that “photographers 
should be excited by people and things 
and transfer these excitements to thei 
pictures. But most photographers are not 
excited. They merely shoot pictures. We 
of the Photo League urge our pupils to 
forget the machinery, to think only of 
the convincing power of reality plus the 
power of your own personal statement 

Before the League members had worked 
along these lines very long, they found 
they could speak their minds better 
photographically if each lent a voice t 
a single tale, one strong message that re- 
cited a social wrong more powerfull) 
than the individual photographer could 
Thus developed the project system of 
photography in the Photo League, a co- 
operative effort in which: a group of 
photographers work individually to de- 
scribe a single condition or isolated phase 
of American life. 

“In these projects,” Grossman explains, 
“we make pictures that have to do with 


Left: Walter Rosenblum took this shot for 
his class project, “Pitt Street Document." 


Below: The club's famous "Harlem Docu- 
ment" included this picture by J. Manning. 
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tter Aktove: Sid Grossman made this picture of volunteers contributing their 
blood to the American Red Cross Blood Bank for the League's "War Project." 


Right: A ‘'War Project'’ shot, by 
Arnold Eagle, of a welding class. 
the struggles of people. We try to make 
them educational. The evidence indi- 
cates that we have succeeded. Take our 
famous Harlem project, for example. The Below: Another picture taken by 
pictures taken for this project were found Dan Wiener for ‘War Project." 
acceptable by magazines of various types 

well as for exhibition in settlement yf 
houses, libraries, Y.M.C.A.’s, bookshops : eA 
and churches all over the country, as 
far as Chicago and St. Louis. 

‘The point I wish to make particularly 

that these pictures were received by 
the public not merely as propaganda or 
educational pictures, which, primarily, 
they were, but also as fine examples of 
photography. One of the proofs of the 
latter is the fact that 15 per cent of 
the pictures selected in the Museum of 
Modern Art’s ‘Image of Freedom’ com- 
petition were chosen from the work of 
the League members. 

In these, as in all our project shots, 
we tried to put some punch and mean- 
ing into the pictures. Many pictures are 
vague in about the same sense as writ- 
ten and spoken thoughts can be vague 
when the writer or speaker has nothing 
to say in the first place. The natural re- 
sult is that the articulated thoughts are 
meaningless.” 

The club projects are fully discussed 
in group meetings led by teachers before 
pictures are taken. The significance of 
the project is outlined, the objectives 
defined. Ivory towerism definitely is out 

(Continued on page 93) 
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The American Red Cross awarded first prize in its October 


The second prize in the American Red Cross October contest 
contest to this picture by Mrs. Karl B, Cuesta, Tampa, Fla. 


went to Toni Frissell of New York City for this photograph. 


CONTEST WINNERS 


Here are the pictures awarded top 
honors in three national contests. 


Byes the war, many photographic contests are being 
held, and they offer excellent opportunities for pho- 
tographers to demonstrate their ability and win awards. 
Among the contests concluded recently, those by the 
American Red Cross, Camp Fire Girls, Inc., and Techni- 

finish Laboratory excited considerable interest and partici- 
pation. Entries for these competitions were received from 
photographers all over the United States. The American 

Red Cross contest was a three-month competition and, as 

we went to press, only the results of the October judging 

were available. The Camp Fire Girls prize-winners re- 
produced on this page are especially outstanding because 

both of the pictures were made by thirteen-year-old girls. . 
Above: Nowell Ward, of Chicago, Ill., won the third 

prize in the American Red Cross October competition. 

Technifinish Laboratory awarded first Sonia Childs, Seattle, Wash., won first 


Below: The Camp Fire Girls awarded Patricia Friend 
prize to Lieut. R. J. Keirs, Lawton, Okla. prize in the Camp Fire Girls contest. 


San Francisco, Calif., a special prize for this shot. 
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; shot. 


























Photo by Lloyd W. Goon 
A still life setup like this one is good for 
atmosphere or as the background for titles. 





The average college campus is a storehouse of 


FILMING 
COLLEGE 


by 
ORMAL |. SPRUNGMAN 


possibilities for films that have sentimental 


HETHER or not you have gone 

\ V to college, America’s educational 

institutions offer you excellent 
opportunities for movie making. The 
average college campus is a storehouse of 
striking movie subjects waiting to be 
taken, and it has few, if any, of the war- 
time photographic taboos. 

College movies serve two general pur- 
poses. If you happen to have attended 
the school, the films will make a good 
record of your educational experiences 
and an interesting short to exhibit to an 
audience of your family and friends. If 
you are not interested in college movies 
for sentimental reasons, however, they 
can be real money-makers. 

Alumni associations of the smaller 
schools are awakening to the value of 16 
mm movies as potent advertising. A 15- 
minute excursion via motion picture 
through campus buildings is worth more 
than a dozen long-winded faculty 
Portraying the advantages of 
attending a certain college can be done 
more effectively with film than it can 
with plain talk. 

How does one go about filming a col- 
lege movie? The first step is to meet 
with representatives of the college to de- 
cide what type of film they want. Will 
it be a documentary or historical feature, 
or will it carry straight publicity to at- 
tract more students to the school? The 
aim or purpose of the film should be 
decided at once, because that will affect 
your decision on what scenes to take. 
srhaps a two-reeler could be produced, 
reel one showing the advantages of at- 
tending this particular college, while reel 
two covers past history. Thus, either 
film could be screened independently, or 


speeches. 


n°) 
o 


value or can be sold as college advertising. 


both together, depending upon the na- 
ture of the audience. 

Next, list the various departments, 
classes, buildings, sports, personalities and 
student activities that will be featured 
in the film. Complete your list by con- 
sulting the college bulletin, and study the 
illustrations found therein, figuring out 
new and more interesting camera angles 
for your feature. 

Set down all the exteriors on one page, 
the interiors on another. Then, group 
them according to location to speed 
shooting and reduce set-ups to a mini- 
mum. Perhaps your list might run some- 
thing like this: 


1. Long shots of campus 
2. Close-ups of buildings 
3. Students on campus, on steps, under 
trees 
4. College President in office 
Students registering and being in- 
terviewed 
6. Men’s dormitory—lounge, ty pical 
study room 
7. Girl’s dormitory—girls studying and 
playing games 
8. Classroom shots: 
a) Teacher lecturing and students 
taking notes 
b) Chemistry and biology labora- 
tories 
c) Library 
d) Personnel department 
9. Student organizations; publications 
10. Sports: baseball, football, basket- 
ball, tennis, hockey, and other win- 
ter sports 
11. Parties; special school events 
12. Cap and Gown Day; graduation. 
(Continued on page 74) 





















































































































































Feature the guests in filming banquet pictures, 


EXTENSION TUBES 
or Better Closeups 


by KEVIN W. MOORE 


Photographer, North Bay (Ontario) Daily Nugget 


Make these handy accessories for your camera if 


it hasn’t enough bellows draw for closeup work. 


Left: This single-lens reflex camera with extension tube was used to make the pictures 
shown below. Right: Lens and two tubes; the tubes can be used singly or in combination. 


ARGE pictures of small objects appeal 
to almost everyone, and many ama- 
teur photographers would like to 

be able to make them. Unfortunately, a 
arge number of hand cameras are not 
equipped with the necessary amount of 
bellows extension to permit the making 
of extreme closeups. In such instances 
the camera has to be placed so far from 
the object that the resulting negative 
image is even too small to provide a satis- 
factory enlargement 

Owners of single-lens reflex and plate- 
back cameras Can make use of extension 
tubes as a means of increasing the dis- 
tance between lens and film. This will 
enable them to place the small object to 
De photographed closer to the camera, 
and obtain a larger image on the film. 
Photographs such as portraits, tabletops, 
flower studies, and copy work must often 
be made at close quarters, and are easily 
taken with the aid of these handy attach- 
ments. A reflex camera which normally 
can be focused from three feet to infinity 
an be made to take pictures from one 


‘ 


foot to three feet, if extension tubes are 


Closeup taken with aid of an extension 
tube, and reproduced from an 8x10 print. 


used to increase the lens-to-film distance. 

Extension tubes are obtainable as ac- 
cessories for some cameras, but can be 
made for others. If you are adept in the 
use of a steel-cutting lathe, and have the 
ability to work to fine measurements in 
metal, you can easily make this accessory 
yourself. Lacking a lathe, you can get any 
machinist to turn out a couple of tubes in 
a short time, and for a reasonable cost in 
materials and labor. 

The first step is to determine the length 
of tube you will require for your camera. 
This can be determined by removing the 
lens from the camera, and with the shut- 
ter open, examine the groundglass view- 
ing screen, using a subject at the near- 
est distance to the camera at which a full 
image can be seen. Although one tube 
of good average length is suitable, two or 
more tubes of different lengths, used 
separately or together, will provide a 
larger variation of effect, permitting both 
near and far focus. Any good cold-rolled 
steel will do the job, but drawn brass is 
preferred. It has less flaws, and is im- 
pervious to the action of rain and damp- 
ness. As a result, it will not rust. 

My own camera is equipped with a lens 
of about 3” focal length. After consider- 
able experimentation I found that a tube 


which would extend the lens 4%” was best , 


suited for average work. But in order to 
obtain varying degrees of closeness, a sec- 
ond tube %%” in length was constructed. 
The smaller tube can also be used sepa- 
rately or in conjunction with the longer 
one to give the effect of a 114” tube. This 
enables me to make extreme closeups 
when I am photographing a very small 
object. Incidentally, I could not use a tube 
longer than 114” and obtain full coverage 
of the negative. The tube is not tapered 
like a bellows, and as the length increases 
(Continued on page 92) 


This tiger lily was placed eight inches 
from the camera. Hundreds of similar 
closeups can be made with these tubes. 


Two extension tubes in combination were 
used to photograph this baby sparrow. A 
handkerchief served as the background. 





The pan head permits you to tilt the easel 
of the enlarger easily and in any direction. 


EGATIVE distortion, resulting 
N from the angle at which the pic- 
1 ture was taken, may be corrected 
by tilting the easel when enlarging. The 
usual method of tilting the easel to the 
desired angle by propping one end up 
with hooks, boxes, or anything else handy 
may prove to be unsatisfactory, however. 
Often, the easel slides from its support 
after considerable time has been spent in 
balancing it in the proper position. If 
this catastrophe happens during the ex- 
posure period, a print is ruined. 

An efficient and trouble-free means of 
holding the easel in any desired position, 
however, is within easy reach of anyone 
owning a pan head for his tripod. All 
that is necessary is to provide a method 

securing the enlarging easel to the 
head. A piece of boiler plate 6’x 
x!” will serve this purpose. Six 3,” 
holes are drilled and countersunk in the 
positions shown in the illustration. The 
center hole is drilled and tapped to take 
the tripod screw. The size %-20 is 
standard for most tripod heads. If you 
ire not equipped for metal working, a 
al machinist will have no difficulty in 
ning out this job with his power ma- 
nes. 

The plate is secured to the bottom of 
easel at a point where diagonal lines 
wn from corner to corner cross. It is 
tened to the wooden easel with wood 
ews. The length of the screws, of 
rse, should be less than the thickness 
the easel so that the screws do not 
trude. In the case of metal easels, 
s can be drilled and countersunk 
n the top side and bolts passed 
ugh and secured with nuts. 

it is desirable to have a double- 
pose easel, one that can be used on 
tripod or in the conventional manner, 
ber feet or pads may be driven into 
bottom of a wooden easel. These will 
ent the metal plate from marring the 
ice on which the easel is placed. The 


TILTING EASEL 


Gives Distortion Control 
by VICTOR H. WASSON 


Photographs by the Author 


Make your own device for controlling 
distortion with your tripod pan head. 


Boiler plate forms the anchor for the tripod. 
The pan head is screwed into the center hole. 


rubber pads or feet should be high 
enough to allow the easel to rest on a 
level surface without rocking on the 
metal plate. 

When enlarging, the pan head of the 
tripod is screwed into the center hole of 
the plate. The enlarger is placed on a 
table and swung sideways so that the 
image is projected over the side of the 
table. The tripod carrying the easel is 
placed in position next to the table so 
that the image falls on the easel. In this 
manner, the tripod and easel are used 
as a support for the enlarging paper in 
the usual way. 


Pictures like this one with obvious distortion 
may be improved with the easel tilting device. 


The boiler plate is attached to the bottom of the 
easel and the pan head and tripod connected. 


With the negative in place, the image 
is projected on the easel which is tilted 
back and forth until the desired effect is 
produced. The great number of positions 
in which the easel may be tilted makes it 
possible to correct nearly any kind of dis- 
tortion. It will be found that it is im- 
possible to obtain a sharp image over the 
entire projection area with the diaphragm 
of the enlarger lens wide open. To over- 
come this, focus the center of the image 
sharply, then stop down until each end 
of the image comes into focus. The ex- 
posure is then computed with the neces- 

(Continued on page 87) 


Here is the picture of the building after it 
was printed by the distortion control method, 





Hal Will Smith of Balboa Island, Calif., gets the first star 
this month for this lovely picture. It was taken with a 
3/4x4/4 Graflex on Superpan Press film, and the exposure was 
made at 1/100 sec. with the lens stopped down to f 22. 
The tonal quality and contrast in this photo are outstanding. 


PICTURES FROM 
OUR READERS 


Murray Hart, Newark, N. J., went picture hunting 
during his lunch hour and got this shot. He took 
it with a Ciroflex, 1/10 sec., f 4, on Super-XX. 


A Kodak Bantam Special in the hands of Ruth Welch, 
Edgartown, Mass., caught this fine action photo. The 
lens was stopped at f || and exposure was 1/250 sec. 


After a rainstorm, Aviation Cadet Martin Edwards, 
Ontareo, Calif., snapped this scene with a 2!/4x3!/4 
Speed Graphic at f 5.6 and 1/50 sec., on Plus-X. 


An informal shot by Herbert Weisberger, Lawrence Edwards, Newhall, Calif., took 


Brooklyn, N. Y., taken with an lkoflex at 


this picture with an Argoflex at 1/200 


1/100 sec., # 11, on Superpan Supreme. sec. stopped at f 12.7 on Superpan Press. 


“i 


This excellent photo has one fault. When 
submitted, it lacked name, address, and 
technical data which belong on the back. 





An ordinary picture may become an unusual one when taken from 
: different angle. George Arnett, Ponca City, Okla., shows one 
way of doing it with a Perfex on Plus-X, at 1/25 sec. and f 16. 


Betty Fertig, New York City, 
used a Voigtlander reflex 
loaded with Verichrome and 
shot at 1/250 sec., stopped 
at # 16, for this picture. 


Second honors for February go to Pvt. Raymond Jacobs, 
Astoria, N. Y. He took this exceptional picture with 
a Contax on Du Pont Superior 2 film, with an expo- 
sure of 1/100 sec. and the lens stopped down to f 6. 


The kitten in the jar was 
snapped by William Wind- 
stein, of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
using a IA Pocket Kodak 


and)=s-: Verichrome -rollfilm. 


Ted H. Schy, Chicago, Ill., caught this 
action shot with a 3!/4x4!/4 Speed Graphic 
at 1/600 sec., f 6.3, on Superpan Press. <> 


This interesting picture of a 
copper mine was taken with a 
Speed Graphic at 1/50 sec. 
and f 22 on Ortho-X film by 
Laurie Nocerino, Chicago, Ill. 
He also used a yellow filter. 


Charles Brown, Sparrows Point, Md., made L. D. Jones, Davis, Calif., loaded his 
this humorous shot with a 4x5 studio cam- Kodak Monitor with 620 Plus-X and used 
era at 1/5 sec., f 8, on Super Ortho Press. only one spotlight for this photograph. 





Removing Hot Bulbs 
GLOVE or gadget for removing hot 
floodlamps is very good, but the 

trouble with these aids is that they are 
never handy when you need them. The 
illustration shows a 
corrugated light 
bulb wrapper being 
slipped over the hot 
bulb for easy re- 
moval without 
burning the fingers. 
These wrappers are 
always handy when 
you are taking pic- 
tures, thus eliminat- 
ing the necessity of 
looking around for 
that certain “bulb remover” and saving 
your own time and the patience of the 
subject.—Bill Toman, Chicago, IIl. 


Carton protects hand. 


Non-Slip Tripod Top 
OST tripod tilting tops are provided 
with a highly polished surface 
which permits the camera to turn unless 
it is fastened very tightly. It is difficult 
to secure a suitable 
adhesive which will 
firmly attach felt or 
other covering to the 
slippery surface of 
the tilt top. 
So-called “mole- 
skin,” sold at the 
foot accessory coun- 
ters of the variety 
stores and drug 
stores, is backed 
with an adhesive 
which firmly sticks to the tripod head. 
The piled face of the moleskin furnishes 
a very satisfactory non-slip surface. You 
simply apply a section of the moleskin 
to the tilt top, trim off the excess mate- 
rial, and the job is done.—Harry Radzin- 
sky, Great Neck, N. Y. 


Pad on tilting head. 


Portable Background Helps 

in Taking Flower Pictures 
¥ you like to take pictures of flowers 
you've probably already noticed that 
sometimes an especially photogenic plant 


or blossom is right in the middle of 
of other foliage. 
This renders it im- 
possible to keep 
from getting a dis- 
tracting background 
in your picture. 
Some sort of 


a lot 





arti- 
ficial background is 
needed in cases like 
this, and by the 
time you've impro- 
vised a makeshift 
the light may have changed somewhat. 
The accompanying sketch shows a por- 
table background which anybody can 
make in a few minutes. It consists of a 














Background in use. 


board or a sheet of plywood which has 
been painted a neutral gray (you can 
paint it black if you prefer). The finish 
should be flat, so as not to cast any re- 
flections. A length of stick is fastened to 
the back of this board, to act as a support 
behind it. The stick should be fastened 
to the board by means of a hinge, so that 
the board can be tilted backward slightly 
if desired. If the board is not too large 
—and there’s no reason for it to be very 
big in normal garden photography—the 
unit can be earried from place to place 
very conveniently.—™ 


Avoiding Marked Film 

N easy way to avoid getting finger- 

prints on your 35 mm film is to in- 
sert a small cork in the end of the roll. 
This provides a convenient handle, as 
shown in the ac- 
companying illus- 
tration. Be sure to 
push the cork in 
firmly before pick- 
ing up the film. In 
this way, the danger 
of putting finger 
marks and scratches 
on the film is greatly 
reduced. You can 
hold the film by 
means of the cork 
right up to the time 
when it is inserted 
camera.—William 


Nh. F. 





Cork as handle. 


in the cartridge or 
Swallow, Brooklyn, 


Handy Brush Holder 
VERY convenient brush holder can 
be made by rolling up a narrow strip 

of corrugated cardboard and inserting it 

in a small can or 
jar. 

The width of the 
cardboard depends 
upon the height of 
the container. <A 
shaving cream jar 
was used in the il- 
lustration. Brushes 
will always be in 
good working con- 
dition when kept in 
this manner. The 
container can be 
placed on the work table, where the 
brushes will always be ready for use.— 
Bill Toman, Chicago, Ill. 


Holder in use. 


Aid in Mounting Prints 

R EGARDLESS of the amount of care 

and patience you use in mounting 
prints in an album, there are bound to be 
a few prints that come loose at the cor- 
ners. I tried several types of mounts with 
the same results, and then discovered that 
by lightly sandpapering the backs of my 
prints before mounting I could make them 
hold like iron. This works equally well 
with rubber cement and mounting tissue. 
—W. D. Carruthers, Washington, D. C. 


Holder for Spectacle Lenses 
N adapter to facilitate use of spec- 
tacle lenses for closeups, etc., can be 
made easily from an inexpensive filter 
mount with screw-on retaining ring. The 


Auxiliary lenses are easily mounted “in screw-on 
filter holder, with ‘‘diaphragm'' of black paper. 
lenses fit in a 40 mm mount, which is a 
standard size. To make the mount fit 
your camera, cut a circular disk of heavy 
cardboard the same size as the lenses, 
and make a hole in the center of it that 
will just slip on over the camera lens. 
Insert this disk behind the spectacle lens. 
A narrow circle of heavy cardboard, ce- 
mented to the retaining ring, will serve 
as an efficient lens shade——George Carl- 
son, Chicago, IIl. 


Black Writing on Prints 
QUICK and easy method of adding 
black writing to your prints as you 

make them will prove useful on many 
occasions. Especially adapted to greet- 
ing cards, this method also can be used 
for incorporating personal messages in 
snapshots you send to friends. 

Remove the glass from an ordinary 
printing frame, and smoke the top, or 
outside, surface of the glass. One effec- 
tive way of doing this is to twist a wad of 
cotton onto a stick, dip the cotton in ordi- 
nary furniture polish, and set it aflame. 
The polish will give off considerable 
smoke as it burns, and when the flaming 
cotton is held a few inches beneath the 
glass the latter will smoke up thoroughly. 

Next comes the writing on the smoked 
glass. For very fine lines, stick a needle 
into the eraser on a pencil and use it as 
a stylus. Coarser lines can be produced 
with an ordinary pencil point or some- 
thing similar. When you have written 
the desired title, greeting, or caption on 
the smoked glass, put it back into the 
printing frame, insert a sheet of paper in 
the usual way, and make the exposure 
by means of a point source of light, such 
as a bare bulb, about 8 feet distant. In 
order to register the image on the paper, 
the light must pass through the glass 
after passing through the layer of soot, 
and if ordinary printing light is used 
it will tend to make the printed image 
fuzzy. The point light source used at a 
distance tends to overcome this trouble 
and render the image sharper. 

After the writing has been printed on 
the paper, clean the soot off the glass, 
insert your picture negative, and print 
as usual. Be sure that the black writing - 
will fall on an area which is light in the 
finished print—Dr. L. E. Duncanson, 
Hobart, Okla. 
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L. M. M., Brooklyn, N. Y.—This por- 
trait has a number of qualities that are 
definitely pleasing. The posing and ex- 
pression of the subject show that you 


Photo by L. M. M. 


Left: Taking the picture 
from a lower angle elimi- 
nates distortion and the 
distracting background. 





were trying to make 
more than just a 
record shot. You 
have overlooked 
ertain technicalities, however, which 
would have improved the picture con- 
lerably. If your camera had been placed 
re on a level with the subject’s face, 
you would not have obtained the distor- 
1 of the arms. In addition, you would 
ive eliminated the out-of-focus back- 
round which competes with the face for 
ttention. Your picture would have been 
harper, too, if you had moved your flood- 
ights closer and closed down your lens 
Se 

ca ~ * 
L. R., Beaverdam, Ohio.—Night pic- 
es can be very striking, especially 
en the dark shadows are contrasted 


Photo by C. 


sharply with light areas. You had a good 
idea here but overlooked some funda- 
mental details. The top of your picture 
is simply a solid black, uninteresting 
mass. Tree tops at night are so black 
that it is difficult to get any detail. The 
pattern of the tree trunks broke up your 
picture so that there is no center of in- 
terest. In addition, the trees block the 
possibility of getting a more interesting 
view of the road beyond. When taking 
night shots, it is always better to plan 
simple rather than elaborate effects, 
otherwise the problem of adequate light- 
ing is greatly increased. It is generally 
best, too, to avoid silhouette effects un- 
less the form of the subject is clearly out- 
lined against a light area. 
* * * 

S. L. H., Wilmington, N. C.—Your pic- 
ture has many excellent qualities which 
indicate that you have put some time and 
effort into planning it. It lacks balance, 
however, because there are two areas 





Photo by S. L. H. 


competing for attention. There is too 
much of the tree in the foreground to 
make a frame for the picture and too 
little of the distant area to provide an 
adequate subject. The tree in the fore- 
ground could make a lovely pattern but 
your print has not brought this quality 
out. The print could be much sharper 
than it is, which would bring out much 
more realistically the contrast between 
the snow and the bark of the tree. 
* * o* 

A. H., Dayton, Ohio.—Bridges often 
make interesting shots if the problem of 
camera angle is worked out correctly. In 
your picture, it is evident that you have 
attempted to compensate for the camera 
angle by lowering the camera, but you 
did not lower it enough. There is much 
too little white sky between the two 
bridges near the top of your print and 
the bridge in the distance seems almost 
to be running into the one in the fore- 


Photo by A. H. 


ground. Sometimes it is possible to get an 
effective shot by placing the camera very 
low and using the nearer bridge as a nar- 
row frame at the top. Otherwise you 
may need to sacrifice the frame effect and 
shoot only the bridge you want to pic- 
ture. In taking pictures of bridges, build- 
ings, and similar objects incidentally, you 
can often improve your results by having 
human beings in the picture as a con- 
trast. 
* * Ok 

D. B. M., Jefferson City, Mo.—Pictures 
of children dressed up in fancy costumes 
offer many excellent possibilities. Your 
shot of three children in Halloween cos- 
tumes is on the right track but has cer- 
tain technical faults. Distracting back- 
ground details like the calendar and the 
boxes are not essential to the picture and 
should be eliminated before the shvoot- 
ing or in printing afterwards. The chil- 
dren should be posed or the shot taken 
in such a manner that their faces are 
visible. In this picture, you have per- 
mitted the little boy’s face to be partially 
obscured by the girl’s wide-brimmed hat. 
In addition, the children preferably 
should be doing something that absorbs 
their attention. Some interesting pictures 
can be made of. children laughing or en- 
gaged in play or dramatics. Sharper fo- 
cusing also would help this picture a 
lot. It is slightly fuzzy even though the 
print is small. In printing this picture, 
you could improve it considerably by 
cropping, as indicated by the white lines. 





Photo by D. B.M. 
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EARLY IN November, the Folmer Graflex 
Corp., manufacturers of Speed Graphic and 
TRAD t NOTES AND NEWS Graflex cameras and accessories, Was 
awarded the Army-Navy “E” pennant in 
recognition for accomplishment of produc- 
tion in the war program. The impressive 
NEW triple-purpose film slide projector and explaining each slide accompanies the ceremonies were held before a large audi- 
has been designed by the GoldE Manu- set. sound in paste-board mounts, the com- 
facturing Company for use in war training plete set, including manual and a bibliog- 
and industrial education. Engineered for raphy for the use of teachers, is priced at 
extra utility, efficiency, and service, the $20. Only complete sets are sold. They will 
GoldE Filmatic can be sent on approval to schools, or C.O.D. on 
be used for 2x2 approval to individuals. Send orders to C. 
slides, single-fram« Edward Graves at the address above. 
and double - frame 
slide film. Rewind- pale opin many photographers prefer 
ing is eliminated by liquid -ady-mixed developers, Edwal-102 
i non-rewind fea- print ibe veloper is now supplied in this form. 
ture, and film is It is available in pints and quarts, listing 
held flat in the o at 85 cents and $1.35 each, respectively. 
tical plane by po These concentrated solutions dilute up to 
ished hardened 3 or 4 to 1 with tap water to make the 
glass pressure GoldE. Filmatic working bath. Edwal-102 contains only 
plates. This assures glycin (Edwal Monazol) as a developing 
sharp clear screen | oy : agent and is capable of re produc ing all the Nelson L. Whitaker (left), Graflex presi- 
images The precision-made projector is delicate tones of a negative. For ne tone il F f4 igh 
compact and sturdy yet easily portable. information, address The Edwal Labora- dent, and Arthur F. Mildahn (right), rep- 
Otl . , a eee a a ‘te a = apt ee resenting employees, proudly display “E 
ier features include heat-absorption filter tories, Inc., 732 Federal St., Chicago, Ill. - 
and motor-driven blower, four-element 5 in. | en Ss by Lt. Col. James A.Mc- 
f 4.5 projection lens, and manumatic slide PHOTOGRAPHERS and motion picture onnell, U. S. Army Air Forces (center). 
carrier that automatically stacks 50 paper technician positions throughout the United 
or 20 glass slides as they are shown. The States, its territories, and possessions, are to ence in Rochester’s famous Eastman The- 
projector is finished in baked wrinkle be filled through civil service applicants, it ater. The presentation was made by Lt. 
enamel, comes complete with cord and was announced by the United States Civil Col. James A. McDonnell of the U. S. Army 
switch and carrying case, and is available Service Commission recently. The positions Air Forces. Nelson L, Whitaker, president 
on priority only. For full details, write to pay from $1,440 to $3,800 a year. The ma- of Folmer Graflex Corp., accepted the award 
Gok iz Manufacturing Co., 1218 W. Madison jority of vacancies occur at the low salaries. for the company. Other speakers included 
St., Chicago, Il. Both men and women may apply. Applica- Col. George W. Goddard, Lt. Col. Donald L. 
tions are not desired from war workers Hardy and Maj. Halsom R. Battley of the 
BEGINNING with the January-February unless higher skills would be utilized in a U. S. Army Air Forces; Capt. Herbert W. 
issue the trade journal published _ bi- change of position. Freelance experience is Taylor and Lt. Comdr. A. D. Fraser, 
monthly by Agfa Ansco will change its name qualifying for all positions; amateur experi- Navy; and Col. Richard T. Schlosbe re, 
from The Ayfa Diamond to The Ansconian. ence is acceptable for the $1,440 to $1,620 Army Signal Corps. 
It is interesting to note that the word is jobs. Appropriate technical training in ap- 
derived from the tirst two letters of An- proved courses may be substituted for 6 TWO NEW, improved container units made 
thony, the man who founded the company months of the required experience. No writ- of non-essential materials are being placed 
in 1842, and the first syllable of Scovill, ten tests are required Interested persons on the market by Tamms Silica Company, 
whose photographi department later can secure application forms at first- or makers of Dri-Air Chemical Powder. The 
merged with the Anthony Company The second-class post offices. Applications must commercial unit has a sturdy, specially- 
journal will continue its publication of be filed with the Commission’s Washington treated wood tripod under which ten pounds 
worthwhile product information and inter- office. of Dri-Air powder can be suspended in a 
esting articles on pertinent photographic mesh bag. The photographer can place a 
subjects Subscri on price is 60 cents a A COMPLETE motion picture record of the bucket or deep pan under the unit to collect 
vear Adare ill inquiries to Technical “BEB” Award ceremonies recently held at the the drippings from the bag. The other unit, | 
Product Inforn ‘ Consumer Service De- new Bell & Howell plant is available for complete with built-in basin, is provided 


partment, Agti isco, Binghamton, N. Y. ger A... distribution. While there have been with double mesh bags for holding 10 

many celebrations of this type, commemo- pounds of powder, and has a handsome wal- 
A SET of forty x2 natural color slides of rating the award of the Army-Navy ‘“B” nut finish. Either outfit is adequate for re- 
Yosemite Valley and its rim country is an- flag, most people have never had a chance moving excess moisture from 1,000 to 1,200 | 
nounced by *.. Edward Graves, Arcata, to see such a presentation. This single-reel cu. ft. of air, The commercial tripod outfit 
Calif The lides are intended to tell the film runs for 10 minutes, and is available in sells for $3.75; the double mesh bag unit for 
story in picture form and color of one of the 16 mm sound, black-and-white. It can be $4.75. A 10-pound bag of Dri-Air Chemical 
most interesting and spectacular valleys in borrowed on payment of a 50-cent service Powder is priced at 85 cents, less if pur- 
the world. These slides are, with one or two charge. Requests for its use should be ad- chased in quantity. For further details, 
exceptions, mude by the process of duplicate dressed to any Filmosound Library branch, see your photographic Coaier or write direct 
exposure in the eld, and are therefore or direct to Bell & Howell Co., 1801 Larch- to Tamms Silica Co., 22 N. LaSalle St., 
originals. A loose-leaf manual describing mont Ave., Chicago, Il. Chicago, Ill. 


CALENDAR OF PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITIONS | 


ENTRY | ENTRIES | CLOSING) DATES OPEN 
FEE | ALLOWED! DATE (TO THE PUBLIC 




















SALON ADDRESS INQUIRIES TO 











> inal 

Philadelphia International Exhibition of Photog-|Lester A. Burton, Exhibition Chairman, Architects 
raphy, Miniature Camera Club of Philadelphia... Bldg., 17th and Sansom Sts., Philadelphia, , $1.00 + Jan. 1 February, 1942 

6th Rhode Island National Salon of Photography,| Norman N. Wilcox, Salon Chairman, Camera 2 Club | 
Camera Club of Rhode Island". of Rhode Island, 103 Westminster St., Providence, | 


Reb. ccccccccccscccecccosscocrecsceecssovcoscoee -| $1.00 | 4 | Jag.20 |Feb. 3—Feb. 17 _ 


1943 Oklahoma International Salon of Photog- E. M. Swan, Secretary,Oklahoma International Salon, | 
P.O. Box 374, Oklahoma City, Okl 51. Jan. 20 ‘Jan. 31—Feb. 14 
Illinois State a - Salon, C hampaign- Mrs Lulu Green 801 S McCullough St.. U rbana, 
Urbana Art Ass’n_ and eergumneyttte rbana| Ill. .. ee: es N Jan. 23 Feb. 1—Feb. 11 
Camera Club 


4th Annual Granite State Salon of _ aoe The Phillip G. Dooley, Hamilton Smith | ibrary, 4 
Lens and Shutter Club..... ; versity of New Hampshire, Durham, N. H ; Jan. 28 |Feb. _ 6—Mar. 1 
Sth Annual International Photographic Salon of the Gordon Palmquist, Salon Chairman, c 
Youngstown Camera Club ; eee Youngstown, —e c Jan. 29 +=|Feb. 5—Feb. 22 
10th New York International Salon of a sraphy, John J. Joc i? 
Pictorial Photographers of America............. New York, y $1.00 Jan. 31 Mar. 2—Mar. 23 
10th Annual International Pittsburgh Salon of Pho- Simon Zec Salon Secretary, 637 Chislett St., | : 
tographic Art.... Pittsburgh, P: $1.00 Feb. 20 | |Mar. _ 19—Apr. 1 18 
jrd St. Louis — rnational Salon of uri ,|W. E. Chase, Room 500, Missouri Pacific Bldg., St. 
Camera Club Council of St. Louis a, SEA ce6-0cc 5.0008 soot S200 _Feb. 24 Ma ar. 13—Mar, : 25 
tjrd Paducah International Salon of Photography, FE. Earl Curtis, Salon C er ene i <1 
Paducah Camera Club* delat Paducah, Ky.. . ‘ " ‘| $1.00 _Mar. - 10 April 11—Apr. | 17 
4th Toledo International Salon of the Toledo Cam Lev F. Powers, ey Cc Sh: airman, 4450 Vermaas Ave. “| oe 
era Club*. Toledo, Ohio ‘ $1.00 Apr. 15 |May 9—May 30 
pA en it Be 
1943 Montreal International Salon of P —. uraphy, Mrs. R. Caron, | Salon Secretary, 77 Sunnyside Ave.) 
Montreal Camera Club* : Westmount, P. Q., Canada. . «| _ $1.00 Apr. 19 |May 8—May 30 
2nd Chicago International Salon of p hotography*..|\Chicago Historical Society, North Ave. - at Clark =. 
; € hicago, iil $1.00 May 1 June 1—Sept. 7 
4th Annual Salon of the Pictorial Photogr: aphers rs J. W. Fox, Sioux Falls € Camera Club, 640 Main Ave.,| \ 
of the North Central States*........ Sioux Falls, S. D.. -+| $1.00 May 1 May 10—May 24 














*Salon conducted according to ‘0 the recommended 1 practice es ¢ of the Photographic S Society of | Americ a. 


See page 79 for schedule of POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY'S Traveling Salons. 
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What?...A Sailor On Horseback? 





















S. Coast Guard 


That’s right! Among other duties, the men of the U. S. of patriotic conservation, take good care of your present 
Coast Guard patrol the nation’s coasts on foot and horse- Graphic or Graflex Camera. If it needs servicing of any 
back . . . ever vigilant for lurking danger . . . ever ready kind, bring it to your Graflex Dealer for a factory reNEWal 
to set the mighty defenses of coastal areas into action. under the Graflex Customized reNEWal Plan. 


To facilitate service, Graflex reNEWal Departments are 
located in New York City, Rochester, N. Y., and Los An- 
geles. For further information ask your Dealer or write to 
Folmer Graflex Corporation, Dept. PP243, Rochester, N. Y., 


[he Coast Guard and other branches of America’, Fight- 
ing Forces find photography of ever increasing value—in 
e instruction and training of officers and men, and in de- 


picting the aims, the technique and the might of our various 


= ‘eth ou. & A. 

military operations. And get these books today. Graphic Graflex Photog- 
Naturally, with Uncle Sam requiring more and more pho- raphy ($4) and Photographic Enlarging ($1.95), available 
zraphic equipment—much of it of specialized type and at leading camera stores, will save you time, materials and 
sign—the production of new Graflex-made cameras for money. Invest your savings in America and in your future 
ilian use has been curtailed. Therefore, in the interests ... BUY U. S. WAR BONDS! 


The Army-Navy "E” Flag, for high achievement in 
the production of war equipment, flies over the p .¢ 
GRAFLEX plant. To every member of the F sAMERICAN-MADE 
GRAFLEX organization it is a symbol of work ; 


well done—and a challenge to even greater accom- 2. : WL 
‘sie faa, 
plishment. - fen 

2 CAMERAS 





FOLMER GRAFLEX CORPORATION, ROCHESTER, N. Y., U. S. A. 
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What the Camera Clubs Are Doing. 
ter Camera Club (New York City) both 

Camera Groups Can Help have paagpested. Don’t round up the prints 
Win the War and send them out, however, without first 


querying the services and getting photo- 


One way in which amateur groups can graphic print questionnaire blanks. 


help the government win the war is to can- 


vass their members for pictures made any- 
where outside of the United States. The New Show Announced 
Army and the Navy want prints of foreign The Parkersburg (West Virginia) Fine 
scenes, showing the shore line, topography, Arts Center will hold its Seventh Annual 
harbors, landing places, buildings, people, Photography Show between March 7 and 
ind agricultural and industrial areas of April 9, inclusive. This show is open to 
many different parts of the world It any amateur photographer. Entries must be 
doesn't make any difference if they are submitted before March 1. Prizes will be 
snapshots or movies, the armed forces still war bonds and stamps. For more informa- 
want them for study. tion write to The Parkersburg Fine Arts 
This would make an interesting and help- Center, 317 Ninth Street, Parkersburg, 
ful project for any camera club, as the W. Va., or to Margaret W. Powell, Chair- 
Metropolitan Camera Club Council, Ine. man, Country Club Road, Parkersburg, 
(New York City) and the Rockefeller Cen- W. Va. 





On Top 


by Ray Atkeson 


On your winter photo excur- 
sions, you may not be favored 
with the dramatic locations 
which Ray Atkeson, another 
Master enthusiast, enjoys. But 
you'll be able to make the most 
of any scene you shoot, with a 
quick reading from your 
Master. Because with your 
Master’s quickly selective ex- 
posure dial you can determine, 
exactly, your negative results. 
Further, the highly selective 
viewing angle, and the precise 
WESTON instrument and photo- 
cell in your Master, give added 
assurance of complete picture 
satisfaction. 

This winter, however, this 
word of caution is suggested... 
take special care of your expo- 
suremeter. For there can be no 
more WESTONS ’til victory ... 
and even repair service will be 
very limited because every 
WESTON instrument specialist 
has an all-important war job to 
do. An extra bit of care will in- 
sure extra years of precise serv- 
ice from your Master. Weston 
Electrical Instrument Corpora- 
tion, 644 Frelinghuysen Ave- 
nue, Newark, New Jersey. 
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Two Chicago International 
Salons Combined 


Because of the wartime drain on the time 
and services of camera club members, the 
Chicago Area Camera Clubs Association 
and the Chicago Historical Society have de- 
cided to combine their International Salons 
this year. This action means that there will 
be only one pictorial salon in Chicago during 
1943, according to present plans. 

The combined salon will be held in the 
Chicago Historical Society’s building in 
Lincoln Park, and will be jointly sponsored 
by the Association and Society. Entries for 
this salon will hang from June 1 through 
Labor Day. 


Club Members Swap Prints 


An idea that may help arouse enthusiasm 
of club members is being used now by the 
California Camera Club (San Francisco). 
Axel Bahnsen, a well-known salon exhibitor, 
asked the club if its members would like to 
trade prints. Arrangements were made for 
an exhibit of his prints that were eligible 
for exchange so that those who were swap- 
minded could decide on the prints they 
wanted. 

Naturally, Bahnsen asked that prints of 
equal merit be exchanged. Camera clubs 
might niake use of this idea by asking some 
of the advanced amateurs in the locality if 
they would care to trade prints or confine 
the swapping to club members. 


First Aid to Puzzlers 


The Cleveland Photographie Society in- 
troduced a new program stunt last month 
for its members and, for lack of another 
title, called it “First Aid for Puzzle Pic- 
tures.” The idea was that members were to 
bring in proof-prints of any negatives which 
they feel have excellent qualities but which 
they have been unable to bring out in print- 
ing. The proof-prints were then verbally 
taken apart in a clinical fashion and the 
owners were given definite ideas on how to 
go about improving their results. An eve- 
ning spent in criticizing better quality nega- 
tives often may result in quite a few 
excellent prints that otherwise might not 
have been obtained. 


Clubs Publish Honor Rolls 


A number of the camera clubs have been 
honoring their members who have entered 
the armed forces by listing their names in 
a permanent box in their publications. In 
many cases, the clubs permit such members 
to retain their membership for the duration 
without paying dues. Little touches like 
these make a lot of difference in the ups- 
and-downs of club membership. 

Incidentally, if your club has not been 
sending its publications to the former mem- 
bers now in the military service, it might 
be a good idea. It will help considerably to 
keep in touch with them during the war so 
that they can resume their membership 
when they return. 


We Hear... 


HAT the Revenue Camera Club (Wash- 

ington, D. C.) is running a Picture-A-Day 
display for outstanding prints. Its motto 
for the club critics is ‘“‘Praise the Lord and 
pass the criticism.” 

The Springfield (Mass.) Photographic So- 
ciety recently held a glamour-type portrait 
session. Not all the glamour shots come 
out of Hollywood is the idea of this club 
and the members profit by it. 

The Tallahassee (Fla.) Camera Club will 
soon have its new salon completed and 
ready for exhibit. Any camera clubs inter- 
ested in exchanging salons should write 
Jewell Graham, Route 3, Box 8&4, Tallahas- 
see, Fla. for information on exchange dates 

The Pottawattamie Camera Club (Chi- 
eago) recently held a Salon Night at its 
club house and offered free COFFEE. It 
may or may not have been the coffee, but 
75 persons attended. 

The Brooklyn (N. Y¥.) Museum will hold 
an exhibition of salon photographs by Brook- 
lyn photographers from June 4 through 
June 27. Any Brooklyn photographer may 
submit prints. Entry blanks and detailed 
information may be obtained at the Museum, 
Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn, N. Y. after 
March 23 

The Metro Movie Club (Chicago) has 
elected the following officers: C. Enion 
Smith, president; Arthur H. Elliott, vice- 
president; Rusell L. Nebrich, secretary; 
William J. Wright, treasurer. 

The Bay Ridge Camera Club (Brooklyn, 
N. Y.) has undergone a complete reorgani- 
zation. The club has moved to more com- 
fortable quarters at 9018 Fourth Avenue, 
Brooklyn, and is equipped with a studio and 


(Continued on page 73) 
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MONEY MAKING IDEAS 


IRTHDAYS, anniversaries, weddings, 
B engagements, and other special 
events are the occasions when photo- 
graphs seem almost a necessary part of 
the festivity. I make good use of this 
principle in visiting families and asking 
them for a list of such special dates. A 
week or so before such an occasion, I 
send the family a reminder, elaborating 
on how precious these pictures will be 
in the future. In many cases, I am called 
in to record the ceremonies on film. The 
best part of this idea is that it is not 
imited to any one season, but is good 
for the year ’round.—Ted Ferderer, 
Brooklyn, N. : 

NHURCHES and 
C which have members in the fighting 
forces are good customers for small pic- 
tures which are inserted in frames and 
hung in the church or clubrooms. I obtain 
photographs of the servicemen and copy 
them, reducing them to a standard size of 
hree by four inches. The prints are then 
nounted on a large frame with each man’s 
1ame printed below his picture. Enlarge- 
nents from the same negatives sell them- 


large organizations 


elves to the families of the servicemen. 
lL. G. Tarleton, Danville, Va. 


R EAL estate offices are ready markets 
for interiors of homes which have 
een furnished to show how they will 
10k when rented or sold. Various shots 
f different rooms in the houses and also 
parks, playgrounds, schools, 
hurches, and scenic advantages of the 


pictures of 


ocality to show to prospective purchasers 

ire acceptable and bring excellent re- 

turns.—Walter Woolff Schwartz, Brook- 
1, ee 


] | pang the hunting and fishing sea- 


many 


extra dollars can be 
picked up by photographing hunters and 
fishermen with their game or catch. It 
several of the 


ons, 


a good idea to pose 


unters together, or the whole party, so 
that you will be able to use one negative 
Make 


prints and sell them for 75 
ents or a dollar 


tor orders from the whole group. 
8x10 glossy 
This idea is especially 
rofitable during the deer season, because 
who get a deer want a 
Stowell, Woodstock, N. Y 


t hunters 


cture L.B 


IGH 


money by 


make 
identification 
Many 
olleges require such pictures to be at- 
iched to the applications 


school amateurs can 
taking 
‘tos for college applications. 
In my senior 
lass, 50 out of a possible 75 boys asked 
ne to take their pictures. I made them 
214 x 214 and sold them for 20 cents. 
Names of students planning to enter col- 
ege probably can be obtained from the 
personal 
York City. 


office or by 
Be SI apiro, New 


school contact.— 


OLLER skating is a popular sport 

throughout the country. The many 
rinks that have sprung up in many cities 
offer opportunities for exciting, informal 
pictures and extra money. A good flash 
synchronizer and a camera with a fairly 
fast shutter speed can easily capture the 
graceful movements of the skaters. By 
bringing a few samples of your work to 
the rink and, perhaps, posting them 
where they may be seen, you can get 
orders from many people.—L. Dutka, 
Avenel, N. J. 
ADIO station announcers, actors, 

artists, and other personnel are 
good prospects for pictures taken of them 
before the microphone. A flash synchro- 
nizer will be needed to take indoor shots 
in the radio studio and you should ob- 
tain permission from the station man- 
ager. If you take pictures from several 
angles and submit enlargements to the 
subject, you will be able to obtain orders 
in many cases for large quantities of 
postcard prints for mailing to the artist’s 
listeners and fans. In addition, the en- 
largements may bring orders for glossy 
prints for reproduction in newspapers 
and magazines.—Robert H. Clover, West 
Sacramento, Calif. 


KEEP in touch with several churches 

and grammar schools to find out when 
they are having a show with young chil- 
dren. I take flash pictures of the children 
in their colorful costumes and then jot 
down the colors of their costumes and 
their names and addresses. The follow- 
ing day I contact the parents of the chil- 
dren and ask them if they would like to 
buy hand colored enlargements of these 
pictures. I have sold a number of photo- 
graphs in this manner.—Edward Starr, 
Queens Village, N. Y. 


EIGHBORHOOD pets make profit- 
able subjects for your camera. 
During the last two months, I have made 
many pictures of the pets around my 
community. After I snap the pictures, I 
ask neighborhood children to identify the 
animals and thus locate the name and 
address of the owners. I send the own- 
ers contact prints, and ask them to get in 
touch with me if they want 5 x 7 en- 
largements. The response is surprising. 
Harold Himmel, New Haven, Conn. 
OCAL monument dealers provide a 
income for me. These 
have monuments in all of our 
cemeteries. They ask me to make pic- 
tures of these monuments so that they 
can show them to clients without having 
to take them out to the cemeteries. En- 
largements of the monuments may be 
sold to the family of the deceased per- 
sons, especially those who live out of 
town.—Tom Iszard, Elmira, N. Y. 


4 source of 
dealers 





Spotlights 


(Continued from page 31) 





ject, studying her facial characteristics, 
you will find some viewpoint that is far 
better than any other. Drop down on 
your knees and look up, or get up on 
a chair and look down. Most important, 
though, determine the best angle of ap- 
proach before you ever switch on a light. 

“Usually the subject has chosen the 
pose she prefers from my books of sam- 
ples, so that I know just about how to 
seat her for the first shot. More conver- 
sation is helpful in getting her to relax 
and overcome any _self-consciousness. 
After I have seated the subject, I switch 
on a backlight, then the main light 
source, which is always opposite the 
backlight. In both instances the lights 
are spots. My problem is always to em- 
phasize the good qualities and put in 
shadow those not so good. For a model 
with good facial contours, I find fiat 
lighting the very best. For those with bad 
facial characteristics, such as a hooked 
or broad nose, I try to turn that portion 
of the face into shadows. 

“After I have my backlight and main 
spot properly set, I resort to a fill-in 
light. This, too, is a spot, and I generally 
use it on a stand just about the height 
of the camera. For a conventional por- 
trait the fill-in is most effective when 
placed far back against the camera. 
When an extreme effect is wanted I use 
the fill-in as close to the subject as pos- 
sible without the stand being visible on 
the groundglass. 

“Of all the spots I find that the one on 
the boom is most useful. I can swing it 
high over the subject’s head, or turn it 
up-side-down and use it from floor level. 
It is impossible to give any cut-and-dried 
formula for the placing of the lights 
That will, of course, depend entirely upon 
the subject. Here are a few tips I have 
discovered, however. If you want your 
model to have a wide smile, concentrate 
on the teeth and mouth—particularly the 
shape of the mouth. Be sure her eyes are 
not so narrow that they will develop a 
squint when she smiles. When you are 
concentrating on the head, watch out for 
the neckline. Anything that conceals the 
neck tends to destroy the glamour effect. 
The only exception is when the neckline 
is cut off by a shadow. 

“T have found that four or five spots 
will almost always answer any purpose, 
but I sometimes use only one or two. 
For the amateur I would suggest starting 
with one or two, unless they are home- 
made, and then the more the better. 

“The final step in making the picture 
is in the darkroom. I make no bones 
about the fact that all my negatives 
undergo a lot of retouching. Spotlights 
will create crisp, sparkling negatives that 
are easy to work on. Almost all my ex- 
posures are the same; I don’t fiddle 
around with an exposure meter from 4 
thousand different angles. I’ve learned, 
through experiment alone, that with 
spotlighting almost all my prints are bet- 
ter when shot at 1/25 second and from 
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THE 


Original 
BRARY of POCKET GAMES 








Pocket Edition 
Chess Set 
No. 100 — Wooden Chess 
Board with '/"' squares. 
Size 4!/2'"'x 4A". Chess- 
men made of plastic, 
nicely detailed with dis- 
tinct characters, inclosed 
in sliding drawer. $1.00 


Pocket Edition 
Checker Set 
No. 101 — Wood Board, 
same as No. 100, with 
Peg Checkers, inclosed in 
sliding drawer. $1.00 


Pocket Edition 
Cribbage Set 
No. 105 — Wood 
Cribbage Board with 
Leatherette back, 
folding type, com- 
plete with Pegs and 
directions. Put up in 
folder with space for 
deck of cards. $1.00 


Pocket Edition 
Pic-Tic 
No. 112—Two Games 
in one Wood Board 
size 4!/2''x4!/,"", Com- 
plete with Pegs and 
directions. $1.00 


Pocket Edition 
Backgammon 
and Acey Ducy 
No. 102 — Wood 
Board, size 4!/2''x4!/."' 
with Dice, Pegs and 
instructions, Sliding 
drawer. $1.00 


Pocket Edition 
Daddling Puzzle 
113 —Size 4," 
highly finished 
puzzle with 
>mplete directions. 
$1.00 


Pocket Edition 
Goal Game 
No. 109 — Wood 
Board 4!/2"'x4l/2"" with 
Pegs and directions. 
Sliding drawer. $1.00 


Pocket Edition 

Solitaire Game 
No. 103 — Pegs and 
directions. Slidin 
drawer. Wood Board. 
size 4!/2''x4/"", 75e 


These Originals are popular favorites 
wherever alert minds gather 


Pocket size — but practical and complete — you will want 
to send several of these popular, always favorite games to 
your friends in Service. Here are the originals — conceived 
and developed by America's leading specialists in fine home 
games. These originals are of fine Grand Rapids quality in 
beautiful, durable self-contained pocket packets. The com- 
plete library should be in every home. 


N le This popular, fast-selling line offers opportunity for ready sala- 
eaters bility. _Established retail dealers are invited to write for details 
and name of nearest jobber. 


WM. F. DRUEKE & SONS 


First Manufacturers of Fine Chess Sets in the United States 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


Pocket Chess Set 


No. 200— Wood Chess Board 
pt with '/2"" squares. pues 
hessmen set up in board. 
Oblong paper box, made with No,, 110 — Wood Board 
hinge cover that opens wide, 4\/2 ~ . Three color 
size 53,"' x 41/4" i $2.00 Pegs inc osed in sliding 
drawer with directions. 


Pocket Edition 
Ching Peg 


Pocket Chess Set 
No. 300 — Same as No. 200. 


Leatherette box with hinge 


cover, $2.50 


Pocket 
Edition 
“oe 1 5 ” 
Puzzle 


No. 107— Embossed 
wood squares with 
easy to read figures. 

75 














Modern American Design 
PLASTIC CHESS SETS 


Litt1: 


You will want a set of these Modern American Design Plastic 
Chessmen. King size 2!/2"' high, base |'/4"'. Octagon base. Black and 
Ivory or Red and Ivory. Weighted and felted. Put up in Leather- 
ette box, hinged cover, with snap button fastener No. 24. $5.00 























/. 5.6 to f 8. Many times the extreme 
foreground will be out of focus, but that 
also is a trick in obtaining glamour. If 
I focus on a model’s eyes, and the hand 
posed at the hair is out of focus, that’s 
exactly the result I want. 

“All my work is done with a split 5x7 
studio camera and an 18-inch Cooke 
my pride and joy. Its long focal 
ength sometimes gives me a little trou- 
ble when I’m working close, but on the 
ther hand I can back up and still get 
The Packard shutter has 
1 long bulb attachment which enables me 

shoot when standing a long way from 
tne camera. 

‘Any 


portralt 


ens, 


arge images. 


amateur who wants to do good 
work should experiment with 
ighting until he is familiar with the dif- 
ferent effects that can be obtained. It 
won't take long to learn where each light 
should be placed to give the desired re- 
sults, and you've mastered a few 
etups the rest is easy. And if you want 

succeed beyond your fondest dreams, 
se spotlights and give ’em glamour!”—P 


once 


Aid for Reflex Focusing 

NE drawback of a reflex camera is 
O that it must be used at waist level 
f focusing. This can be 
vercome by fastening a mirror at the 


r convenient 


T 


Spring clip fastens mirror to hinge. 


p of the hood, as shown in the accom- 
anying illustration. A small hinge was 
fastened permanently to the hood, and a 
i was then fastened temporarily to 

by means of a spring clip. Pictures 
an be taken nearly at eye-level by using 
the mirror with the camera held in the 
way, and for an extreme high 
gle the camera can be turned upside 
and held overhead.—David Hol- 
der. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Folding Photo Paper 
l )' YUBLEWEIGHT paper isn’t easy to 
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iob right The best method is to score the 
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What You Should Know About Good Prints 


(Continued from page 22) 


These three requirements are: 
1. Definition. 

2. Gradation. 

3. Competent workmanship. 


Concerning Definition 


Your camera, if you have graduated 
from the box camera class, has a good 
This means that much technical 
skill and research have gone into mak- 
ing it as nearly free as possible from 
chromatic, spherical, and astigmatic aber- 
rations. Your lens is capable of produc- 
ing a sharply defined image. Failure to 
take advantage of this capability is bad 
photography, and must result in a bad 
print. 

Putting these facts in an imperative 
form, we may lay down the rule that all 
edges and contours in the principal image 
must be sharply defined. So any portrait 
that shows noticeable fuzziness on an ear 
or shoulder is—no matter how well 
turned out otherwise—a bad print. 

Depth of field is a special problem in 
definition, wherein we may note some 
justifiable differences of opinion. The 
purist school of photography, for exam- 
ple, demands the utmost sharpness in all 
planes of the picture from the nearest 
to the most distant. This practice is 
demonstrated in the incomparable work 
of Edward Weston, in such prints as 
“Lettuce Field” and “Cow, Tree and 
Barn.” 


lens. 


For many cases, however, we may in- 
dulge in a judicious deviation from this 
strict practice. It is necessary always 
that all contours in the principal image 
be kept sharp; but a slight softening of 
contours in the background is frequently 
permissible. Indeed, such softening is 
sometimes pictorially advantageous, since 
it serves to throw increased emphasis on 
the more sharply defined image. This 
softening of background defeats its pur- 
pose, however, if it is so extreme as to 
draw attention to itself. For example, see 
Figure 2, in which the fuzzy blobs in the 
background definitely detract from the 
principal image. 


Concerning Gradation 


No other art medium can approach 
photography in its ability to render deli- 
cate gradations of tone. It is the concern 
of good photography, therefore, to take 
the fullest advantage of this ability. A 
print which fails to utilize properly this 
exquisite gradation is necessarily a bad 
print. 

The general rule on this point is that 
the light-area of the subject should show 
complete gradation, all the way from 
white to medium gray—not merely white 
and medium gray, but the complete scale 
of tones between them. Note the lack of 
gradation in the light-area of the face in 
Figure 3. 

In the case of definition, we limited its 
strict application to the principal image 
only. Similarly, we generally demand 


full gradation only in the light-area « 
the subject. It is often pictorially ad- 
vantageous to utilize the greater part « 
the available scale of half-tones in ren- 
dering the light-area, since this is, in the 
majority of cases, the most interestin 
phase of the subject. 


Concerning Workmanship 


The final test of a print is competent 
workmanship. Prints that might othe: 
wise be worthy of attention are disquali 
fied by careless or incompetent handlin; 
Amateurs most frequently offend in thi 
respect. Professionals at least have 
learned the value of clean workmanship 
and competent presentation. 

The manifestations of carelessness ai 
incompetence are various—dust spots, 
pinholes, curled corners, ruffled edges, 
stains, smudges, cock-eyed mounts. Un- 
der this category come also such matters 
as gross errors in cropping or frami. 
the subject. Note the bad framing 
Figures 1 and 4, and compare these with 
“Pardon Me, Mr. Petty” and “Mogra 
The third rule for a good print, therefo1 
is: Presentation must be effective. 
workmanship flawless. 


Relative Frequency of Faults 


Bad prints violate one or more of thes 
| 


general 
ation, 


rules concerning definition, grad- 
and workmanship. Most honor: 
in the breach is the rule of gradation 
an estimate, I should say that about 
per cent of print faults are faults 
gradation. Of the rest, we may assi 
15 per cent to poor workmanship 
10 per cent to poor definition. 
Gradation is way out in front as 
source of error because, much more than 
either of the others, it is a matter of very 
precise and touchy technical procedure. 
Definition is inherent in your equipment 
and anyone, experienced or not, can get 
good definition by reasonable attention t 
detail. Similarly, workmanship is large 
ly a matter of practice, decent cleanli 
ness, and care. But, barring occasiona 
lucky breaks, you can’t secure the be 
gradation unless you clearly know w 
you are doing. 


Sources of Error 


The tests of print quality, we have see! 
are three in number: definition, grada- 
tion, and workmanship. There are, how- 
ever, a wide variety of errors that 
cause a print to be inferior in one 
more of these respects. Discussion of these 
errors, what causes them and how 
avoid them, will be the topic of subsequent 
articles. For the moment, I wish simply 
to classify briefly the principal sources 
of error in print making—the reasons, 
that is, why prints may lack definition 
gradation, or good workmanship. 

1. Unfit negative. Before there can be 
a good print, there must be a good nega- 
tive. A substantial proportion of bad 
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prints owe their being to negatives that 
should never have progressed further 
than the waste basket. Many errors both 
of definition and gradation are traceable 
to bad negatives. The next article will 
be largely devoted to the problem of the 
negative for projection. 

2. Wrong choice of paper. Another 
source of bad gradation is the use of the 
wrong type of paper in printing. The 
tone scale of the paper must fit that of 
the negative. Its failure to do this may 
produce either a dull, gray print or a 
bleak, harsh one. A more subtle error 
(really a matter of workmanship) ap- 
pears in the use of a paper surface un- 
fitted to the subject. 

3. Technical errors in printing. A fruit- 
ful source of bad gradation is involved in 
the twin procedures of print exposure 
and development. What with overexpo- 
sure and underexposure, overdevelop- 
ment and underdevelopment, and all their 
possible permutations, there is ample op- 
portunity to go wrong. There are, in fact, 
about eight ways of going wrong to one 
of going right. So, if you trust to luck or 
divine intervention, your batting average 
will not be very high. 

4. Fog. Here is a special category of 
error which gives you a bad mark both 
in gradation and in workmanship. There 
are three types of fog: 

a. Chemical fog. 
b. Light fog. 
c. Fog due to over-age paper. 

5. Pictorial errors. There are a few pic- 
torial blunders of so fundamental a na- 
ture that they may rate as bad work- 
manship. They relate to the failure to 
take advantage of obvious opportunities 
for improving the pictorial quality of 
your subject in making the print. We 
may note two common examples of this 
sort of error. 


a. Bad framing of the subject. (See 
Figures 1 and 4). 
b. Unbalanced backgrounds readily 


correctible by simple “dodging.” 
}. Mechanical faults. Everything in 
this class comes under the heading of 
bad workmanship. Herein are all the 
jumb human errors that all of us indulge 
in occasionally, but should always con- 
sign to the waste basket. Here are just 
afew of them: Spots, dust marks, stains, 
stress marks, fingerprints, bad focussing, 
scratches, uneven development—et cetera, 
id nauseam. 

In the next article we will consider 
these errors in more detail, beginning 
with the always moot problem of the 

gative for projection —™ 


Straightening Films 


peer: is a simple remedy for ex- 
cessive curling of films when they 
ire placed in the negative carrier of the 

rger. Simply breathe lightly on the 
inside of the curl—which is almost always 
the emulsion side of the film. This 

ens the tension, and causes the film to 
flatten out. 

There is not enough moisture in the 
dreath to harm the film when this method 
is employed, and it is effective even in the 

t obstinate cases —Edwin Hess, Wor- 
cester, Mass. 
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Cameras 


STREAMLINED WELTINI, f2 Xenon, Case, |.n... .$135.00 


THA Be, COR TH, BIW oo voce ccc cccscvceess. 115.00 
RETINA II, f2 Xenon, Case, like new. ............ 145.00 
PRAKTIFLEX, f2 Xenon, 35mm reflex, new....... 145.00 
CONTAFLEX, f2 Sonnar, Case, like new........... 195.00 
LEICA IIIV, f2 Summar, Case, like new. 225.00 
SUPER DOLLINA, f2 Xenon, compur rapid, |.n..... 125.00 
UNIVEX MERCURY, f3.5 Tricor, case, like new. 19.50 
ARGUS C2, f3.5, coupled, case, new 41.50 
ARGUS C3, f3.5, flashgun, case, new. 47.50 
ARGUS COLOR CAMERA, f4, photo electric ex- 
posure meter, new ; 35.50 
ARGOFLEX, f4.5, reflex, new 44.50 


WIRGIN % V.P., f2.9 Cassar, like new . 22.50 
PLAUBEL MAKINA II §, f2.9 Anticomar, like new. 195.00 














BALDA, f2.9 Trioplan, compur, like new 35.00 
FOTH DERBY, f2.5, coupled r.f., new 42.50 
KODAK SUPER 620, f3.5 lens, photo electric exposure 

meter, like new . 169.00 
344x444 R. B. ERNEMANN Reflex, 18cm f4.5 Tes- 

sar lens, like new t 
314x414 R. B. GRAFLEX B, f4.5 K.A,, excellent.... 62.50 
214x344 SPEED GRAPHIC, f4.5 K.A., Kalart r-f., 

Mendelsohn gun, like new. . 149.00 
6x9 ZEISS MAXIMAR, f4.5 Tessar, like new... 67.50 

YOUR OLD EQUIPMENT 
IS WORTH MONEY! 
TRADE IT OR SELL IT! 

VERTEX, 35mm, f4.5, Condenser, excellent. . $19.95 
PRAXIDOS, 35mm, with Leica lens mount, new.. . 17.50 
SOLAR 120, 344” £4.5 Wollensak, like new. 41.50 
SIMMON OMEGA C, 214x3\, like new........... 59.50 
SIMMON OMEGA CII, 244x3, like new. . 69.50 
ECLIPSE No. 125, 344” f6.3, 214x314, like new...... 19.50 
DEJUR VERSATILE I, 314’ f4.5, like new. 89.50 


71 


eenbess 


VALUES 


Movie Equipment 


BOLEX HBS, f2.7 Wollensak, like new....... ...... $189.00 


MAG. CINE PERFEX, f2.5 Wollensak, like new.... 55.00 
REVERE 838, f2.5 Wollensak lens, new............. 52.50 
REVERE 99 Turret, £2.5 Wollensak, new........... 77.50 
REVERE 88, f3.5 Wollensak, new .............00. 38.50 
REVERE 88, f3 Bausch and Lomb, new............ 42.95 
REVERE 85, 500 Watt Projector, Case, new........ 89.50 
16mm BELL & HOWELL 70D Turret, 7 speeds, 1° 

f2.7 Zeiss Tessar, 2” f3.5 Zeiss Tessar, 434” Zelss 

Tessar, case, like new : SR Eee 195.00 
l6mm MAG. CINE KODAK, f1.9 K.A., new....... 120.00 
BOLEX H16, f2.7 Wollensak, like new. ............ 189.00 
VICTOR 5 Turret, 1” f1.5, Case, like new........... 110.00 
CINE KODAK B, f3.5 K.A., excellent............. 32.50 
30x40 Crystal Beaded Wall Screen, new............ 1.95 
30x40 Beaded Tripod Screen, new.................. 6.95 
F&R ACTION Editor, 8mm, new.................. 9.95 
Magnetic Title Letter Set, list $19.95, new.......... 7.95 





ALL MERCHANDISE 
SOLD WITH A 
MONEY BACK 
GUARANTEE 


Miscellaneous 


11x14 Peerless Adjustable Easel, new................ $ 4.50 











11x14 Albert Automatic Easel, new. ................ 9.95 
SERDS Tinmel THOR, MW a5 5. «sic cceccewcoccbaces 1.35 
Pract-O-Lite Safelight Lamp, new.. RPE ET I Fn 2.50 
FEDCO Developing Tank, 35mm to 116, new........ 2.49 
Argus Slide Projector, 100 Watt, new.. . 22.75 
Spencer Slide Projector, 100 Watt, new 25.00 
SVE Model RK Slide Projector, 100 Watt, new..... 31.50 
Leitz Slide File for 100 Slides, new................. 2.10 
Kodaslide Readymount Changer, new.............. 12.00 
35mm Bulk Films Winders, new.................. 2.95 
Canvas Gadget Bag, Zipper Fastener, new 1.69 
Adjustable Light Stand, all metal, new 1.95 
No. 1 Clamp Reflectors, with extension cord, new 1.35 
No. 2 Clamp Reflectors, with extension cord, new 1.75 
10” Trimming Board with self sharpening blade, new.. 3.95 
12’ Trimming Board with self sharpening blade, new.. 4.95 





We are pleased to announce our new 


or Official Films for other reels. 


Your 16mm 360 Foot Roll and $2.00 will 
Your Sound on Film 350 Foot Roll and 
Sound on Film. 





ANNOUNCING OUR NEW HOME MOVIE CLUB 


all of the latest releases in Castle, Hollywood, and Official Films. They 
cover a wide variety of subjects such as Newsreels, Civilian Defense, 
Sports, Old Time Movies, Travelogues, Adventures, Cartoon Comedies. 


Our special SWAP PLAN enables you to trade your present Castle, Hollywood 


Your 8mm 180 Foot Roll and $1.00 will purchase another 180 Foot Film. 


Ask about our Money Saving Club Plan! 


Home Movie Department, featuring 


purchase another 360 Foot Film. 
$3.50 will purchase another 350 Foot 








ADDRESS ALL CORRESPONDENCE TO DEPT. P 


PEERLESS 


CAMERA 


128 EAST 44th STREET 
Phone MUrray 


STORES 


* NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Hill 3-7288 
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News & Comments 
about Photography 
and Photographers 


Conducted by 
H. P. SIDEL, director 


of THE SCHOOL OF MODERN PHOTOGRAPHY 
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Notes on the Salon Section 


PAGE 19—PICTURE OF THE MONTH 
This excellent photograph by William Mor- 
tensen, outst ane pictorialist and head of 
his own school of photography at Laguna 
Seach, Calif., was made with a 35 mm Leica 
camera and 50 mm Sumitar f 2 lens fitted 
with a Wratten K2 (medium yellow) filter. 
Studio lighting was used, and the exposure 
was made on Eastman Panatomic film. The 
first of a new series of articles by Mr. Mor- 


tensen appears in this issue on page 22. 


PAGE 39—LETTER FROM A SOLDIER 
Zia Qadri, Los Angeles, Calif., took this 
picture with a 4x5 Speed Graphic and 5” 
Kodak Ektar f 4.7 lens. The shot was made 
and reflectors were used to lighten 
the shadow areas. The exposure was 1/100 
second at f 16 on Eastman Super-XX film 


outdoors, 


PAGE 40—iINSTRUCTION 


thess 


States 


o technical data are available for 
interesting pictures by the United 
Army Signal Corps. 


PAGE 4|—ALASKAN PATROL 


Navy 


picture is an Official U. 8S. 
N avail- 


raph o technical data are 


PAGE 42—PATTERNS 


otograph by Hilda Ferguson Hamp- 
was taken at the Philadelphia Zoo with 
I tolleiflex camera and 7.5 em Zeiss 
lens Exposure was made by 
flash with one bulb, 1/100 sec- 
lastman Super-XXN film. This 
prize-winner in the 1940 

RAPHY Picture Contest. 
e took this picture on the 
Santa Barbara, Calif. He used 
ew camera, 514” Velostigmat 
ind Wratten K2 (medium yellow) 
The exposure was second at f 45 


1 
i 

ustman Super Sensitive Pan film. The 
n 


seems to have a li ir quality not 
in etching. This appei iled to Part- 
a etcher and Professor of 


Mill Colles 


himse 


PAGE 43—BOMBS 


ore fine pictures by the U. S. Army 
Corps, for which no technical data 
tilable The photograph above shows 
18 Bombardier Training Ship being 
with training bombs, while the one 
hows several of the bombs dropping 
plane toward a target on the 

low 


PAGES 44-45—DANCE 


tion of striking dance 
ofessional photographer of 
was made as follows 


pictures bs 
New 


Taken with a 4x5 Speed Graphi 

em Zeiss Tessar f 4.5 lens during 

ning of a movie at Warner Bros 

n Hollywood The exposure was 

econd at f 6.3 on E lan Super-XX 

The subjects are Vera Zorina and her 
ng partnel 

ytham This picture shows the Horton 

group during a practice session in 

1] ly wood. Muky took it 

nd used a Wratten 

Iter to increase con- 

was 1 1000 second at 

Super-XX_ film Muky 

isualty resulting from 

One of the dancers 

landed in the 

a loan office to 

ay the doctor!” 

and My Shado ‘or this shot, taken 

h tudio, Muky ‘ 1 24x24 Zeiss 

flex No. III and Zeiss Tessar f 2.8 

= subjex is lighted with one 

exposure was 

ian Super-XX 

ie Pascow 

es graph was made with 

4x44 ress! Ss and 5%” 

Butche1 5 le large spot- 

ind several floods were used to light 

ubject, and the was 1/500 


dat f 6.3 on E: Super-XX film 


Wiggi-Wiggi. These dancers were phot 
graphed outdoors in sunlight with the 4x5 
Speed Graphic, 1/660 second at f 11 on East- 
man Super-XX film. The subjects, Tullah 
and Mey, are Egyptian princesses who sy} 
cialize in African folk dances. The picture 
gets it name from the dance shown. 


PAGE 46—SEASONS 


Clifford G. Seofield took both of these pic- 
tures with a 4x5 Model D Graflex and 7 
Cooke II f 4.5 lens on Agfa Superpan Press 
film. In both cases the exposure was 1/100 
second at f 16, however a Wratten K2 (me- 
dium vellow) filter was used in making the 
winter picture. The photographs were taken 
at Tunbridge, Vt. 


PAGE 47—CONTOURS 


Many readers will remember Ed Hayes as 
one of the subjects mentioned in Paul Dor- 
‘ story, Anything For Photography 
which appeared in the November, 1942 issue 
of Pop PHoTo. When it was written, Hayes 
was still a student at the Art Center School 
Los Angeles, where he made these two pic- 
tures Since then he joined the U. S. Naval 
Reserve as photographer, third class, and we 
were unable to locate him in order to get 
the technical data for these pictures. 


sey s 


PAGE 48—DRINK 


Mac Gramlich took this picture 
Speed Graphic and 5%” Zeiss 
lens. The exposure was 1 
on Agfa Isopan filn 

The picture by Edward J. Rzeppa w 
taken at the Brookfield (Ill) Zoolog 
Gardens with a Model 2-D Eastman vie 
‘ amers ui fitted with a 4x5 reducing back, a 
7 Bausch & Lomb Tessar f 4.5 lens 
sienna was furnished by Rzeppa's 
home-made speedflash unit, and the expo- 
sure was 1/30,000 second at f 16. The s 
Was made through the glass front of 
ige in which the hummingbird is hou 


with 
Tessar 
200 second ; 


cC: 


PAGE 49—SKI 


The photograph by Ray Atkeson was n 
on Mt Hood Ore., With a 4x5 Speed Gra} 
ind 5144” Zeiss Tessar f 4.5 lens. A medium 
yellow ‘tilte r was used, and the exposure was 
1/680 second at f 16 on Agfa Super; 
Press film 

William Deppermann photographed this 
tabletop setup with a 4x5 Korona View 
camera and Zeiss Triple Convertible Pri 
lens A small spot illuminated the 3” fig 
and foreground, while the background was 
projected on a translucent screen. Exposur 
was 4 seconds for the foreground, 15 seconds 
for the background, at f 50 on Defender XF 
Pan film 


PAGE 50—FACE 


Joe D. Randolph made this 
caricature from a sheet of sandpaper, 
chain, two chair coasters, three brushes 
set of false teeth (not his own, he says 
and cigar. The setup was arranged l 
lighted as shown in the small inset, then 
photographed with a 1%x2% Exakta 
ind 7.5 em Ihagee f 4.5 lens. The exposu 
25 second at f 11 on Eastman Plu 


amusing } 





THE FEBRUARY COVER 


This month's cover illustration was repro 
duced from a 4x5 Kodachrome made by a 
U. S. Army Signal Corps photographer at 
the Signal Corps Photographic Center, As 
toria, L. |. 


The picture was taken during maneuvers 
and shows another photographer making ac 
tion pictures under conditions which would 
be encountered in actual combat. No tech 
nical data are available for the picture. 
photograph showing the setup used fe 
making this fine color shot will be found o 
page |é, 
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BOOKS, 








SELL YOUR PHOTOGRAPHS by Eugene Wy- 
ble. Published by American Photographic 
Publishing Co. Cloth bound, 5!/2x7%4, 170 
pages, $2.00. 

This book was written for the camera 
owner who is seriously interested in be- 
coming a free-lance photographer, and to 
guide him on the proper path. The au- 
thor discusses markets, equipment, prep- 
aration and use of ideas, making and 
sending the finished prints, rights and 
prices, and related subjects. The author 
does not promise the beginner an assured 
income, but does promise that if the nec- 
essary time is given to the study of this 
volume, the reader will be equipped to 
start making his camera a_ profitable 
source of revenue. 





1943 UNIVERSAL PHOTO ALMANAC, ed- 
ted by Jacob Deschin. Published by Falk 
Publishing Co. Paper bound, 6x9, 260 pages, 
illustrated, $1.00. 

This latest edition contains 15 feature 
articles on photographic subjects by well- 
known writers in the field. One of them, 
entitled “A Pictorialist’s Confessional,” is 
by David Darvas, the No. 1 exhibitor in 
the United States for the year 1942. The 
pictorial section of the book contains re- 
productions of 25 outstanding prints. 
Formulary and laboratory reference sec- 
tion, market guide, and _ bibliography 
have been brought up to date. 


Camera Clubs 


(Continued from page 66) 








krooms. Recently elected officers for 
ire as follows: Robert Desme, A.R P.S., 
sident; Mrs. Marie Mertens, treasurer; 
IKXlsie Breitenfeld, secretary. 
| secretary of the Orleans Camera Club 
w Orleans, La.), Joseph Forshee, has 
red the Army. The new secretary is 
ce Dublian, 2512 Elysian Fields Ave., 
v Orleans, La. 
The 8-16 Movie Club of Philadelphia has 
cted its new officers. They are: William 
nmann, president; George Burnwood, 
‘e-president; John MHenrick, secretary; 
Philip Oetzel, treasurer. The club has 
publication called ‘‘Closeup’’ that has 
many interesting features. For example, a 
member of the club is introduced in each 


ie by means of a half-page write-up. A 
“Do You Know?” page features odd bits of 


tographic information and another page 
levoted to a history of motion pictures 
h appears in serial form. Spot drawings 
) make it attractive. 
\ number of the camera clubs worked up 
S e form of club project for the American 
I Cross contest which ended in December. 
ng these were the Maywood (N. J.) 
vera Club, The Denver Lensman, and 
hmond (Va.) Camera Club. This idea 
be applied to other contests. 
he Bulletin of the Photographic Guild of 
oit isa pretty snappy affair each month. 
format and content rate very high edi- 
illy One of its features is an interview 
. different club personality each month. 
ddition, it has a classified advertisement 
tion 
e Chicago Cinema Club. Inc. is devel- 
& the idea of group productions. Sev- 
of the club members got together on 
r own some time ago and decided to do 
ething about making a group movie. 
results were excellent and the members 
a good time in the process. More pro- 
tions are being vlanned 
he Miniature Camera Club of Philadel- 
t recently conducted a photographic quiz 


ram. To put everybody at their ease, 
first five questions were put to club ex- 
s who promptly muffed them. Some of 


juestions were serious, some funny, and 
other tricky. Prizes were given. 
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Want to Do Your 


SHOOTING 
with a Camera? 


A new kind of fighting man . . . soldiers 
who can do their shooting with a flash 
gun are urgently needed. To serve their 
country in this important category, 
camera-minded young men approach- 
ing draft status are flocking to THE 
SCHOOL OF MODERN PHOTOGRAPHY to 
qualify for acceptance as Army and 
Navy photographers through special- 
ized training at this great cosmopolitan 
school. 






U. S. Army 
Signal Corps 
Photo 



































































$150 A Week earned as special assign- 
ment photographer for a big U.S. tire 
factory. Chalk up this success story for 
MISS ARNOLD after just three months of 
study at THE SCHOOL OF MODERN PHO- 
TOGRAPHY. Swift advancement merited 
her recommendation by the School's 
Placement Bureau for this important as- 
signment. She made good . . . is earning 
many times more than she ever did be- 
fore. Says Miss Arnold, “I owe it all to 
THE SCHOOL OF MODERN PHOTOGRAPHY.” 
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By WILLIAM S. BONSTEDT 








Beautiful and thoroughly professional, yet 
it’s the work of a young, recently graduated 
SCHOOL OF MODERN PHOTOGRAPHY hopeful, 
WILLIAM S. BONSTEDT. He will soon be work- 
ing for Uncle Sam as a_ photographer 
with a Mobile Photographic Unit. Many 
other graduates of the School’s stream- 
lined, low cost basic photography course are 
serving as photography specialists in the 
armed forces, some as instructors. 


Something to Shout About is the en- 
viable record of recent SCHOOL OF 
MODERN PHOTOGRAPHY graduate, BES- 
SIE W. CALLAWAY. Within a_ short 
period she captured second prize ($250) 
in the National Newspaper Photo Con- 
test and one of the cash awards in the 
annual Popular Photography Contest 
(see right). Writes talented Miss Cal- 
laway, ““My instruction at the School 
had a great deal to do with my success. 
The course was a revelation ...it wasa 
privilege to work with such fine in- 
structors.”’ 
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Bessie W. Callaway’s Popular Photography Prize Win- 
ner was made while still a student at THE SCHOOL 
OF MODERN PHOTOGRAPHY 
America’s Most Modern School of Photography 
provides courses in COMMERCIAL ADVERTISING PHO- 
TOGRAPHY, BASIC MILITARY PHOTOGRAPHY, POR- 
TRAITURE, FASHION, NEWS, COLOR and MOTION 
PICTURE. Tuition fees are moderate. Personal instruc- 
tion makes enrollment possible at any time for day 
or evening courses. For free 60 page book listing 
school curriculum, instructors, school photos, etc., 
write H. P. Sipet, director—Dept. P 2. 


THE SCHOOL OF MODERN PHOTOGRAPHY 
136 East 57th St. New York City 





























































































































THE 
MOST 
FOR 
YOUR 
MOVIE 
MONEY! 


KIN-O-LUX 
MOVIE FILMS 


KIN-O-LUX GOLD SEAL 
Indoor Only Indoor-Outdoor 
Weston 100; Weston 50; 
Scheiner 29 Tung .40 
(No Outdoor Scheiner 26% 

Ratings) Tung .24 








KIN-O-LUX No. 3 


KIN-O-LUX No. 2 

‘ Outdoor Outdoor 
Weston 12; Weston 8; 
Scheiner 20° Scheiner I18® 


KIN-O-LUX No. 1 


Go to your dealer today. Ask for KIN-O-LUX 
FILMS in the size and footage you require. 
They are still available. If your dealer cannot 
supply you (the demand grows greater every 
day) go to another nearby dealer or write 
directly to us. 


KIN-O-LUX, 


Dept.P-2 * 105 W.40St, « 


Inc. 
NEW YORK CITY 

















“The Three Monkeys" 
CARTOON HOME MOVIES 


Packed with laughs — a. 
fay ing rere and grown 

t nusing escapad Al o 
MICKEY 
BOSCO DON: 

ALD DUCK 

- < and OSWALD 

*‘MEANY”’ RABBIT 

HOME MOVIES 
ideal Home 
Entertainment 

Everywhere **‘MINY”’ 


See at your dealers. 
Write for complete new lists 


of films to 
HOLLYWOOD al 
ENTERPRISES, Inc. 


6060 Sunset Bivd. 


HOLLYWOOD CALIF 





ROOM KODACHROMES 


of LURAY 
CAVERNS 


This extremely interesting 
and most unusual film will 
make a valuable addition 
to your film library 


Fer 

2x2 SLIDES $ 00 
36 BEAUTIFUL a 4 for es 
ALSO AVAILABLE IN MOVIES 


16MM KODACHROME { 10° Ft. -$10.00 
8MM KODACHROME 








50 Ft 6.00 
LURAY CAVERNS, LURAY, VA. 





@ LIBRARY tp kk & 
M TTARGEST SELECTION! LOWEST RATES! 
Anywhere in U. S$. A. Film catalog FREE! 


| 8mm. | 16mm. | S. Oo. F. | 


U. S. Gov't Films (Membership — 
State make, model of projecto 


M 0 G U L L S$ 7 ies ai, ‘es 
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MAKE YOUR 
MOVIE TITLES READABLE 


by ARTHUR A. MERRILL 


RE your movie titles easy to read? 
Many times, a title may be readable 
from the first few rows, but difficult to 
make out from the back rows of the 
auditorium or room where you are 
screening your films. In order to make 
certain that you are not causing your 
audience to strain their eyes why not 
give the titles a screen test? The method 
is very simple. 
First, project one of your titles on the 
screen. Measure the height of the letters 





GIVE YOUR TITLES 
THE SCREEN TEST ? 


HEIGHT 
oF 


LETTER 


<«-————"—"—" DISTANCE «TO SCREEN ——— 





ine 


Readability of title is determined from 
height of letters and viewing distance. 





in your title as it appears on the screen 
and divide it by the distance to the back 
row of your audience. Multiply your 
answer by 100. This will give you the 
height of the letter in relation to the 
distance to the eye, or the percentage 
height. 

For example, say the height of a letter 
on the screen is 1 inch and the distance 
to the back row of the audience is 20 
feet, or 240 inches. The percentage height 
would be 1 times 100, divided by 240, or 
about 42 per cent. 

Now, the percentage height must be 
interpreted, so that you will be able to 
determine whether the readability of 
your title is good or bad. Some eye tests, 
in measuring the limits of normal vision, 
use letters that have a percentage height 
of 15 per cent. But not all members of 
your audience may have good eyesight. 

Probably the best standard to use is 
reading type. Ordinary reading distance 
varies usually between 12 and 18 inches. 
Fourteen inches is generally considered 
to be a good distance. Using lower case 
letters at a distance of 14 inches, the fol- 
lowing reading heights for various pub- 
lications were obtained: 

Telephone book or dictionary 
Newspaper . 

Book (Robert’s Rules of Order). 
Magazine (Saturday Evening Post) . aa 
Typewriter type 





Thus, it would seem that, for easy read- 
ing, the percentage height for your titles 
should be between 43 and 55 per cent 
An easily remembered figure is 50 per 
cent. If your titles are this large, they 
will be visible probably to all of your 
audience with average eyesight. 

Computing the percentage height of 
your titles may take a few moments of 
your time, but it is worth the trouble. 
Screening your films, after all, is the 


greatest pleasure you get from your 
movie making. Being considerate of the 
eyes of your audience will make them 
more appreciative of your films. 


New Film Technique 
NEW method of producing teach- 
A ing films which may have applica- 
tion to other movies has been introduced 
by Hoffberg Productions, Inc., of New 
York City. The technique, known as 
“Shadowgrafs,” makes use of silhouette 
effects rather than the ordinary type of 
photography. It was developed by M. C. 
Morrison, an authority on visual educa- 
tion and, so far, its uses have been con- 
fined to the production of two historical 
films designed for fourth and fifth grade 
students. Other Shadowgraf films are 

in production and being planned. 


College Movies 


(Continued from page 57) 








Among the school faculty or student 
body, you will find movie makers who 
have photographed outings and college 
sports. Some of their footage might be 
worked into the finished reel. The col- 
lege might have some unedited reels in 
its files which you can use for your 
picture. 

If there is much previously-exposed 
footage on hand, screen it before doing 
anything else. Pick out the usable se- 
quences, then shoot the fill-ins to com- 
plete the story. 

Recently, I had the opportunity of pre- 


college, Augsburg College and Seminary. 
Working under pressure, it was possible 
to shoot all the interior scenes in two 
afternoons — approximately 10 hours of 
actual filming time. The exteriors on the 
campus required about three hours. It is 
not possible to photograph every 800- 
footer in such short order, but where set- 
ups are planned in advance and college 
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% & SHARE Your Pleasure in our Movie Equipment! % %/ 








officials and instructors ready to co- , to , 

operate, it is surprising what can be done. 

My lighting equipment for this job con- 

sisted of two No. 4 floodlamps in the 

large bowl-type reflectors, and two dou- 

ble sets of No. 2 floodlamps on stands. 

' In addition, No. 1 floodlights were in- | 
serted in floor lamps and wall receptacles 

i to provide extra light, and even a small 

spotlight was used on occasion. 

Since all interiors were shot on Type A 

Kodachrome, shades were drawn over all 

windows admitting daylight and flood- 
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_—" lamps furnished the sole illumination. 
r titles Although two No. 4 floods were ample for TO CHILDREN 
e ont lighting average rooms on medium shots OF WAR 
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e them without danger of fuse blowing. Never schools, day nurseries and homes, it is bringing 
overload a circuit or substitute copper wholesome entertainment to boys and girls 
pennies for fuses. Where 30-ampere whose mothers work in war plants. : 
ra are found, double the number of Owners of Revere Projectors, who volunteer . 
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es College continuity naturally begins war production. Lp 
with a long shot of the campus, close-ups Street, Chicago, Ill. 
aa ot buildings, classrooms, sports, socials, 
d the windup scenes which help sell 
mage the audience on the school and its pro- 
ers who am. 
| college The Augsburg College film was de- 
night be ned to carry out a patriotic motif. The 
The col- pening scene in “Education for Free- 
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AW cae NATURAL COLOR 
TRANSPARENCIES 


OF U.S. MILITARY 


AIRPLANES 


FROM KODACHROMES BY | 


FAMOUS 


AERIAL PHOTOGRAPHERS | 


50¢ 1 


Series of thrilling Kodachromes showing U.S. | 
Fighters and Bombers in actual fight. Among 
them, Flying Fortress, P-38, Consolid: ited Fly- | 


ing Boat, Hudson Bomber, B-25 and others. 

Order from your favorite camera store — also 
write for complete list to 

WESTERN MOVIE SUPPLY CO. 


254 SUTTER STREET SAN FRANCISCO 
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FOTOSHOP inc. 


18 EAST 42d ST. 








16mm. CASTLE FILM 
at SPECIAL LOW PRICES 
LIMITED QUANTITY ON HAND —— 


Here is a real bargain on four Genuine lémm. 
Castle Film Subjects. All film guaranteed perfect. 
100 Ft.—News Parade ($8.75 reg. price).Now § 3.29 
200 Ft.—Explosion of Zeppelin Hindenburg 
_ ($5.50 reg. price) Now 1.69 
200 Ft.—t6mm. sound film ‘Exploring 
the Coffee Continent’ 17.50 
400 Ft.—!6mm. sound ‘‘Men Against 
the River’’ 10.00 
Don’t Delay——but send your order today. 


SUPERIOR BULK FILM COMPANY 
188 W. Randolph St. __Dept. B-15 Chicago, Il. 


DEVELOP 


YOUR OWN MOVIES 


IT’S EASY AND THRILLING 


Send for one of these low cost ~~ ts and develop your 
own movies! Consists of developing rack, tray 
d at — prepared: a velop! ng powders. 

step-by-6 tep instruc i sults. Order today. 
SIMPLIFIED. DEVELOPING ourrits wi 

For 30 ft. Single 8, $4.20 Db!. 8 & ‘16 $5 95. 
MOVETONE FILMS: 100’ Double 8 mm, $1.95; 1 S. 
sgl. 8, $1.15; 100’ 16, $1 3s, 400’ 16 mm, $4.95. 
Write for Big Bargain Circulars, our bulk film prices. 


FROMADER GENERA COMPANY, Davenport, la. 
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OF GHOST TOWN 


MOST UNIQUE SPOT IN SO. CALIFORNIA 
GHOST TOWN ‘PITCHUR GALLERY’ 
LOCATED AT KNOTTS’ BERRY PLACE 
BUENA PARK. CALIFORNIA 











er ect Continuity’ 


1S ASSURED BY SIMPLY USING 

a 7 Vicm Je) fe) 7:\0) 3 
MAKES SMOOTH FADES AND WIPES 
List, $1.25 Complete Kit, $1.75 
CRAIG MOVIE SUPPLY CO. 


Los Angeles * Seattle * San Francisco 
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or shuffleboard or maybe dealing out a 
hand of bridge. 

If your college has chapel service or a 
general assembly period, film it. Avail- 
able lighting equipment may be taxed to 
the limit to cover a large area, particu- 
larly when shooting with slow-speed 
Kodachrome, but this can be overcome 
by showing a number of medium shots of 
the seated audience, and in between 
flashes of stage entertainment, lecturing 
or prayer. 

Obviously, it is impossible to film all 
types of classroom instruction that any 
college offers. Consequently, the photog- 
rapher should select those studies which 
have the best movie-appeal. A class in 
economics or a foreign language, for in- 
stance, would have little or no appeal 
cinematically, but a _ student biologist 
peering through a microscope or a chem- 
ist mixing up colored liquids offers good 
camera angling possibilities. A short se- 
quence of a professor giving a blackboard 
lecture, with students taking notes, might 
close the educational section. 

In moving from one set to the next, it 
is helpful to locate all electrical outlets 
as soon as possible so that lights can be 
clicked on and the setup filmed with 
little waste of valuable class time. 

To portray close teacher-student rela- 
tionships, you might film one class being 
held under a campus tree or in a nearby 
park, with students sprawled out infor- 
mally on the lawn. By shooting down 
from atop a ladder placed behind the in- 
structor, you can obtain a_professor’s 
view of his class. Then try pointing the 
camera upward from ground level for a 
student’s view of the instructor. 

If your college has a choir or choral 
club, film it during a dress rehearsal. 
When the songsters are lighted from the 
front, disagreeable shadows are usually 
cast on the back wall. For better light- 
ing, hide several No. 1 floodlamps behind 
the chorus, shooting upward to illuminate 
the wall, and the resulting effect will be 
pleasing. Lighting the background is 
worthwhile in many kinds of filming. A 
single floodlamp placed on the floor out of 
camera view and pointing up at the wall 
is sufficient to give the desired lighting 
effect in close-ups and medium shots. 

Physical education is being stressed in 
college these days. You might show sev- 
eral school huskies in the office of the 
coach, looking over some of the trophies. 
Then swing right into newsy glimpses of 
the college sports—baseball, football, 
basketball, golf, and tennis. 

This would be a good spot for inserting 
a section on winter sports and also the 
crowning of the college queen. Other ac- 
tivities, such as the annual picnic, the 
Frosh dance, and the Junior-Senior Ban- 
quet provide refreshing material for a 
college film. Incidentally, introducing 
the banquet scenes with a close-up of 
the program cover page often saves mak- 
ing a title. 
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The school’s personnel department de- 
serves some footage, and here you might 
picture a typical student interview. Fol- 
low this with brief shots of students at 
work earning part of their school ex- 
penses by doing odd jobs. 

How the eating needs of students are 
cared for can best be shown by a se- 
quence about the school cafeteria. Show 
the cooks preparing food, students in line 
or seated at the tables, a close-up of a 
typical budget meal, and student dish- 
washers slicking up the tidy kitchen. 

Of course, you will want to include 
shots of the students paying their tuition 
fees and getting their mail. Then, there 
are the staffs of the school newspaper and 
the college annual to be photographed in 
action pounding typewriters, editing 
copy, pasting up layouts. Interesting 
angles on lighting can be tried in the 
library while students study. Do not for- 
get to take a shot of the college president 
at work in his office. 

Finally, there is Cap and Gown Day, 
and graduation, which provides good pic- 
ture material, particularly if the event 
can be staged outdoors where the light 
is ample. The closing shot might be a 
slow fadeout of a couple of students sil- 
houetted against a setting sun, with 
campus buildings in the distance. “Thus,” 
your closing title might read, “opens the 
day of freedom for those who have gained 
spiritual, mental and physical freedom 
through education.” 

Title writing is important in any film, 
but doubly so in college movies where 
education is offered for sale. Do not use 
short label titles, if you can help it. Make 
every title a complete sentence, a com- 
plete thought. Do not use the split title 
to break up scenes. 

If your film is of feature length, add a 
professional touch with a dedicatory title, 
something like: 


Dedicated to those now serving 
in the armed forces so that peace 
may soon return to our country. 


Whether you have your titles prepared 
commercially or in your home, try to pick 
a suitable double-exposed background 
that will fit the mood of the title as well 
as the film. Perhaps an aerial view of the 
campus or a long shot of a striking college 
building will provide a proper back- 
ground, One background can be used 
throughout or a new one for each title, 
depending on individual tastes. Back- 
grounds should always be on the dark 
side, however, and never so obtrusive 
that they spoil the reading of the title 
wording. 

Movie-making with a purpose is a good 
method of conserving film in these ra- 
tioned days. College filming is especially 
purposeful, patriotic, and extremely 
worthwhile and will give you consider- 
able pleasure if well-planned. 
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YANKS INVADE AFRICA—VICTORY OVER ROM- 
MEL. 16 mm 100 ft. headline, $2.75; 16 mm 360 ft. 
complete, $8.75; 16 mm 350 ft. sound, $17.50; 8 mm 
50 ft. headline, $1.75; 8 mm 180 ft. complete, $5.50. 
Castle Films, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
City. 

x record of the great historic action that 
nay prove to be a turning point in the war 
s featured in the first half of this film. 
\ctual pictures of the massing of the great- 
st invasion fleet the world has ever known, 
the armada on its way, outwitting the famed 
ierman spy system, and the Yanks landing 
re included. The last half of the reel 
hows on-the-spot battle scenes as the Brit- 
sh drive Rommel from the gates of Suez 
nd batter his famed Afrika Korps into a 
rantic rout. 

. + 
UNDER SECRET ORDERS, starring Erich Von Stro- 
heim, John Loder, and Clair Luce. Released 
hrough Commonwealth Pictures Corporation, 729 
Seventh Ave., New York City. 

A beautiful German spy falls in love with 

British Intelligence Service officer in a 
rama of wartime emotions. Erich Von 
Stroheim and Clair Luce play the parts of 
erman Secret Service agents and John 
oder the role of the British officer. 


e . e 
COLUMBUS AND DISCOVERY OF AMERICA. | 
reel 16 mm silent, $18. Available for rental. Hoff- 
berg Productions, Inc., 1600 Broadway, New York 
City. 
A historical film produced with a new film 
chnique Known as “Shadowgraphs.” In- 
ead of seeing the figures as they usually 
on the screen, they appear as silhouettes. 
signed for the fourth and fifth grades. 


NEWS THRILLS OF 1942, Volume 4. Prices: 8 mm 
short, $1.75; 8 mm feature, $5.50; 16 mm short, $2.75; 
6 mm feature, $8.75; 16 mm sound, $17.50. Official 
Films, Inc., 425 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
The latest volume of dramatic films of the 
ir to be released. Action shots from all 
war fronts are to be found in this reel, 
luding such features as U. S. opens the 
cond front, Japs defeated in New Guinea, 
issian offensive traps Nazis, British vie- 
ry in Egypt, and Japs bomb U. 8S. carrier. 
e © re 


TOUCHDOWN. | reel 16 mm 350 ft. sound, $17.50; 
6 mm 350 ft. silent, $8.75; 8 mm 180 ft., $5.50. 
Pictorial Films, Inc., Radio City, New York City. 
his film shows what goes on behind the 
tball scenes, on campuses all over the 
intry. The training, detail, and tech- 
ies developed by the coaches are covered. 
Slow motion scenes follow plays which 
ild be lost in their speed of execution. 
© 


e . 

NOW FUN. (Lengths and prices as above.) 

Pictorial Films, Inc., Radio City, New York City. 
his film offers a panorama of every snow 
ice sport known. Among the winter 
ts shown are sleighing, ski-joring, curl- 
figure skating, ice hockey, skiing, slalom 
ng, bobsledding, and ski jumping. 


e . . 
LERS OF THE INSECT WORLD. (Lengths and 
es as above.) Pictorial Films, Inc., Radio City, 

ew York City. 

iture in the raw is seldom mild, as this 
shows. The desperate struggle for sur- 
in the insect world is pictured. The 
terfly is an easy prey for the praying 
tis, which in turn is conquered by the 
The spider traps the wasp, but the 
on catches up with the spider and then 
estroyed by his own species. Battles to 
death are seen under the microscopic 


ae a 


. . 
ROADRUNNER BATTLES RATTLESNAKE. (Lengths 
prices as above.) Pictorial Films, Inc., Radio 

City, New York City. 

little Mexican paisano bird, the road- 
er, is the natural enemy of the rattle- 
This film shows the roadrunner 
king the deadly reptile in a battle, 
ingly planned and executed. The road- 
er attacks with his sharp bill, piercing 
ittler’s most vulnerable spot—its brain. 

. 


* . 

ROMANCE OF INDIA, (Lengths and prices as 

above.) Pictorial Films, Inc., Radio City, New 

City. 

glimpse of rich, powerful India, focal 
of the struggle for empire in the East 
Japan strike and can England solve 
oblem in time? This film delves into 

ndian problem. 

. 


7 2 
ALGIERS. (Lengths and prices as above.) Pictorial 
Inc., Radio City, New York City. 


iers is a Keystone in the struggle for 
in Africa. Here is a pictorial record 
vast, mysterious, and vital French 
that will continue to be sought as a 
is long as the Mediterranean is a 
ground for a sea-way invasion of 
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Complete your record 
of a dramatic year... with 


VOLUME 4 OF 1942 


COMPLETE — NEWS THRI LLS 


IN ONE 
in 8mm-16mm Silent or Sound 






















HOME MOVIE! 
* U.S. Opens 2nd Front 


Here's a smashing addition to the dramatic 


* Russian Offensive Traps films of the year! Volume 4 of 1942 News 
Nazis Thrills . . . as fresh as today's headlines . . . 

° full of action-packed shots of the African 2nd 

* Japs Defeated in New Front, the Battle of the Don, and the fighting 
Guinea in New Guinea. Be sure you have it for YOUR 


home movie screen! You'll find no more com- 
plete film presentation of the thrilling events 
going on all over the world today! 


~ee-and round out your 
film history of the war! 


* British Victory in Egypt 











Make sure you have ALL Volumes of OFFI- 
OFFICIAL FILMS are available in CIAL FILMS NEWS THRILLS OF 1942. 
the five following standard sizes: Volumes !, 2, and 3 are available at your 
8MM SHORT............. $1.75 favorite photographic shop . . . vivid records 
16MM SHORT,.... ....... $2.75 of the battles already fought since Pearl 
8MM FEATURE.......... $5.50 Harbor! Ask for them today . . . then delight 
16MM FEATURE... ....... $8.75 your friends with a film history of the war 
16MM SOUND-ON-FILM., $17.50 from the dark days of December ‘41 to the 

brighter days of ‘42. 








Here are the contents... 


VOLUME 1 British Comm. ndos in Action * Japs Bomb Pearl Harbor * Battle of 
Singapore * United States Declares War * Burning of S$. S. Normandie * Russia 
Stops Hitler * Shelling of Aruba * U.S. Navy Blasts Marshall Islands. 


VOLUME 2 Battle of Midway * British Capture Madagascar + Allied Convoy 
Foils Axis Attack * ‘Flying Tigers” in the Far East * R. A. F. Bombs Paris * Gen.. 
MacArthur Takes Supreme Command in Australia * Gen. MacArthur in the Philippines 
* Gen Stillwell and Chiang Kai-Shek in Burma. 


VOLUME 3 U. S. Rangers Raid Dieppe + U.S. Marines Capture Solomon 
Islands * United Nations Stop Rommel + 1100 U.S. and British Planes Bomb Germany. 


ves GIRLIE 


East: Raygram Corp \ J 
Mid-West: Hornstein Photo Sales Z, 
West Coast: Wholesale Photo Supply Co = 
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Inc. 


NEW YORK CITY 






425 FOURTH AVE. 





BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


















This New Springback Doubles 
TRADE MARK REG, U.S. PAT. OFFICE, 
NUACE the Value of Your CM Camera . 
%* ‘3 | Lets you use Goubie cut film hold- 
_ 5a ' : ay ers or Himpac kK adapters, a8 in reg- 


A Little Color... / 


nates the separate focusing panel 
makes your albums more at- 


I. 
2 214x314 for 61ex¥ cm. cameras 
tractive and valuable and 31/4x41% for 9x12 cm. cam. 
vache te a s able ' | Send your $ 50 eras. All metal, except ground 
ret color contrasts or har- glass and cloth hood flaps 
mony by using NuAce colored Camera, POST ‘ 
mounting corners. . 

© dieainet eclare: tats Whit or if you can eid FITTED TO YOUR CAMERA 
Green, Red, Gray, Sepia, Ivory, | reset scale send sin le nd { rousing scale reset to regist r with all 
Geld end Sher G ihesciar. g andard American double solders and film 


Juntor or Sentor sizes. Also holder that fits 0.K ina gee gs “st eie—9 oe 


nuisance. Springback is attached 
just like original single holders, 
and double film holder slides un- 
der hooded, spring attached focus- 
ing pane Made in two sizes: 


2x ¢ — 3\4x4%-—-19 o8 

crystal-clear Transparent style Double film holders made Standard fitting is for 61419 cm. cameras 

(medtum) | tointerchange with Graphie using single holders 3” wide and 9x12 em. 

s | and other standard double cameras using single holders 3 15/16” wide, 

Ask for NuAce at your dealer's or send 10c¢ for holders. Today's best buy: with 1/32” edges, which slide in camera. 

package and samples . $3.00 each: 6 for $15.00, Can be fitted to other em. camera for $3.00 

é t amples. postpaid. Prices Include 25% «xtra. Send :amera with order. Cainera re- 
14 Gould St. ACE ART CO. Reading, Mass, ederal Tax. Order Now turned Post: aid, Perfect it guaranteed 
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| LEONARD WESTPHALEN, Dept. 8-243, 506 W. State St., CHICAGO 
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FOTOFLAT 


DRY MOUNT TISSUES | 


No fuss, no muss, no 
bother. You ' your 
pictures on your mount 
or album page. Prints 
mounted perfectly flat, 
—no wrinkles—perma- 
nent—clean edges. Used 
commercial 
profe ssional 
togr iphers 
available in 





Here’s a better way 

than rubber cement 

to mount your 
pictures 


iron” 


by leading 
and pho- 
Fotoflat 1S 
all print 
sizes at camera dealers. 


l5e Pkg. up 
SEAL Inc., 


SHELTON, CONNECTICUT 
* BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS * 


10c TRIAL 


Send for trial 
enough to 
§xso prints—10 


package 
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Night Pictures Without Flash 


(Continued from page 33) 








whatever else may be handy. Having 
found a suitable means of support, the 
only other requirement is to choose the 
right moment of action in the subject. 

I have frequently photographed per- 
sons at shutter speeds of 1/5 and 1% sec- 
ond—truly candid shots—with rather 
surprising success. There are moments 
when even an entire crowd is compara- 
tively still, as when listening to a speak- 
er. Catching the speaker himself is 
easy. Here is the secret: In most action 
there is always a momentary pause, a 
second or two of suspended animation, 
which you must learn to anticipate. It 
may occur when the direction of action 
is about to change, or when one person 
is watching or listening to another. In any 
case, if you study your subjects for a 
while, you will soon begin to anticipate 
those pauses. Then you can grab your 
picture with little or no trouble at all. 
Watch the subject until you are familiar 
with his gestures and pauses, then snap 
your shutter when he repeats the gesture 
that ends with a pause. 

Public speakers can readily be pho- 
tographed this way, and they appreciate 
the absence of annoying flashes. Of 
course the location of overhead lights 
will have an important bearing on the 
results. As a general rule, however, the 
lighting in banquet and convention halls 
is arranged for the best general illumina- 
tion. Basement meeting halls in churches, 
town buildings, etc., usually are provided 
with lighting that is adequate for mak- 
ing good pictures, and in your own home 
you can exercise wide control by using 
brighter bulbs if necessary, or arranging 
floor lamps to direct more illumination 
over a given area. 

Of course, with wide open diaphragms 
you cannot expect very much depth of 
field, so it is best to choose subjects 
within a limited plane and focus care- 
fully. If your camera is provided with a 
groundglass back or coupled rangefinder, 
this becomes easy. When you are obliged 
to rely on judgment, learn to judge dis- 
tance accurately. You can do this by 
marking off distances in a room at home, 
placing objects at 8, 10, and 15 feet from 
a point where you will stand, and then 
become familiar with these distances 1n 
actual practice. Here’s another trick in 
getting focus: Suppose you 
want to photograph a speaker or enter- 
tainer at a meeting. Get to the hall be- 
fore the meeting starts, and with the aid 
of a tape measure you can find the dis- 
tance from the speaker’s rostrum to a 
given vantage point in the room. Then 
you need only set your camera for this 
distance, and shoot to your heart’s con- 
tent during the course of the affair. 

In rooms where the lights are reason- 
ably bright, you can get good exposures 
at 1/25 second with the lens at f 2.8, 
sometimes even f 3.5. If you have a tri- 
pod, or have learned how to hold the 
camera steady for slower shutter speeds, 
you can stop down still more and use a 
slower speed, thus gaining more depth of 


accurate 


field. Of course you will use the fastest 
film available for your camera, and some 
amateurs may want to try hypersensi- 
tizing in an attempt to get an increase in 
speed, even though that increase maybe 
slight. This is not difficult to do. Place 
a drop or two of mercury in a small glass 
dish or wide-mouth bottle. Put the open 
bottle into a larger light-tight container, 
such as a large coffee can. Then place 
the loosely rolled film into the container 
but not in contact with the mercury, and 
allow it to remain there for 36 to 48 hours 
before using. The vapor from the mer- 
cury will hypersensitize the moderate- 
speed film emulsions to a greater extent 
than the high-speed emulsions, but any 
increase at all will help matters. The 
handling should be done in a darkroom 
or darkened closet so the film will not 
become light-struck when the roll is 
loosened. 

All of the illustrations shown were 
processed in the ordinary manner, and 
required no intensification after develop- 
ment. This corrective measure can be 
used if necessary, and will improve many 
negatives that are slightly underexposed. 

Try a few indoor shots by the method 
described. You'll be surprised to find 
that you can get good pictures without 
flash under circumstances where 
normally would rely on it.—f 


you 


Strainer Protects Drain 
w prints are being washed in a 
' tray in the sink, it is a wise pre- 
caution to employ some sort of straine1 
over the drain to keep prints which might 
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~" SUCTION 
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Handle and one loop (dotted) are cut off, 
and suction cup is forced into remaining loop. 
overflow from covering it and causing a 
flood. An ordinary kitchen strainer can 
be used for this purpose, anchored in 
place with a small rubber suction cup. 

Secure strainer and suction cup, and 
cut off the handle of the strainer and one 
of the wire loops projecting from it. Ex- 
pand the remaining wire loop so that the 
suction cup will fit tightly within it. When 
the strainer is placed over the drain with 
the suction cup in firm contact with the 
sink, the strainer will stay in place very 
well and keep the drain open.—Harry 
Radzinsky, Great Neck, N. Y. 
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Popular Photography's 
Fourth Traveling Salon 


HE prize-winning pictures from the 

1942 PopuLaR PuHoToGRAPHY Picture 
Contest are now on tour. This Fourth An- 
nual Traveling Exhibit will be shown at 
camera clubs, public libraries, department 
stores, Army and Navy posts, and gal- 
leries all over the country. Watch this 
column in forthcoming issues of PopuLAR 
PHOTOGRAPHY to find out when it will be 
in your locality. The following dates and 


places have already been scheduled: 

\mherst, Mass., Amherst Camera Club, 
May 3 to May 17. 

\tlanta, Ga., Davison-Paxon Company, Jan- 
uary 11 to January 25. 

Boston, Mass., Jordan Marsh Company, Jan- 
uary 11 to January 25. 

Buffalo, N. Y., J. N. Adam & Co., February 
1 to February 15. 

Cambridge, Mass., Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, April 12 to April 26. 

Canton, Ohio, The Camera Shop, March 1 
to March 15. 

hattanooga, Tenn., Chattanooga Public Li- 
brary, February 1 to February 15. 
hicago, Ill., Marshall Field & Company, 
January 11 to January 25. 

(leveland, Ohio, The Higbee Company, Jan- 
uary 11 to January 25. 

kwnver, Col, The Public Library, February 
1 to February 15. 

llvansville, Ind., Public Library, January 11 
to January 25. 
incoln, Neb., Miller & Paine, March 1 to 
March 15 

takland, Calif., The H,. C. Capwell, January 
{11 to January 25. 

maha, Neb., Omaha Public Library, June 
21 to July 5. 

st. Louis, Mo., Famous-Barr Company, Feb. 
ruary 1 to February 15. 

t. Louis, Mo., St. Louis County Schools, 
March 22 to April 26 

pringtield, Mass., Springfield Photographic 
Society, March 1 to March 15 

tockton, Calif., Stockton Dry Goods Com- 
pany, March 1 to March 15 
edo, Ohio, Toledo Public Library, Feb- 
ruary 1 to February 15. 
ishington, D. C., Smithsonian Institution, 
May 1 to May 30. 
iterbury, Conn Silas Bronson Library, 
March 1 to March 15. 


Third Exhibit on Tour 


The outstanding collection of 100 prints, 
elected from the 1941 PopuLar PuHotoc- 
APHY Picture Contest prize-winners, is 
till being exhibited. The schedule for 
he Third Annual Traveling Exhibit is as 
sllows: 

Benning, Ga., January 4 to February &. 


Second Exhibit Showing 


Camera fans throughout the country 
ive given enthusiastic reception to the 
Second Annual Traveling Exhibit com- 
osed of 100 excellent black-and-white 
ints and four color prints which were 
mong the prize-winners two years ago. 
you have not already seen this salon, 
ere is a good opportunity to catch up. 
he salon is scheduled as follows: 
vo, Ill, The Fair, January 10 to Feb- 
ary 10 


don, Canada, London Camera Club, Jan- 
lary 4 to January 18 


Antonio, Texas, Joske Bros, Co., Jan- 
ry 11-25. 

fford, Mo., The Heart of the Ozarks 
‘amera Club, December 21 to January 24. 
pa, Fla., Dixie Camera Club, January 


to February 


First Traveling Salon 
POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY’S First Annual 
hibit is still proving to be popular with 
otographers all over the nation. It will 
exhibited at the following places on 
dates listed: 
Charles, La., Lake Charles Camera 
ib, January 4 to January 18. 
lleton, Wis., Madison Vocational and 


\dult Education School, January 25 to 
bruary 6. 
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J TRY EDWAL-102 


ow: 

N : mn Liquid form 
YOU’LL LIKE THIS SUPERIOR 
DEVELOPER BECAUSE: 


x The only developing agent is 
glycin (Edwal Monazol) . . . re- 
taining delicate gradations in prints 
and negatives. 


























Contains no metol . .. will not 
* cause allergic disorders, 


Produces superior prints even with 
variations in exposure and devel- 
oping times. 


LIQUID 
Pint (makes 5 pts. dev.) . § .85 
Quart (makes 5 ats. dev.) 1.35 


POWDER 
Can (makes 5 ats. dev.) , 015 


Now packed in BOTH 
Liquid and Dry form. 


THE EDWAL LABORATORIES, INC. * Dept. 2PP 
732 Federal Street Chicago, Illinois * 
IN CANADA: W. E. Booth Co., Ltd. * Wo} coyel otto MEU Loyelea-s-t 


















“Give me more tools—faster,” asks Victory, for she is on America’s 


side, and she is impatient to get the job done in a hurry. 


Fi 


ar? 


24 hours a day, 7 days a week, the 
DeJur-Amsco Corporation is on Vic- 
tory’s side. . . producing vital pre- 
cision instruments needed on the 
fighting fronts by our country and 
our allies. 

America has won the Battle of Pro- 
duction. Let’s all pitch in now and 
hasten the winning of the war. 
Put every available dollar in War 














| Bonds . . . buy only the things you 
need . . . conserve fuel and rubber 
save scrap materials. If we do 
our part — our sons, brothers, 
husbands and sweethearts will do 

the rest. 
DeJUR-AMSCO CORPORATION 
SHELTON CONNECTICUT 











Makers of DeJur “Versatile” Enlargers, DeJur “Critic” Ex- 
posure Meters, and other precision photographic products 











] wonder if you’re aware of 
the splendid job the USO is doing 
for the boys in the army camps and 
naval stations? Most of us in Holly- 
wood have had the opportunity of 
seeing the results of work that’s 
being done by this remarkable or- 
ganization and because of that are 
giving it our whole-hearted support. 


Everyone here has been mighty glad 
to be of help—some with money, 
others by giving shows at the camps 
—some have done both—but each 
one has pitched in to help in some 
way or another. 


So, I'd like to put in my plea to 
everybody, everywhere, to make sure 
the USO gets the funds it needs. 
They keep up the spirit of your 
boys—your fighting men. So, come 
on, please dig deep, won’t you, and 
give everything you can? 


Send your contribution to your locat 

USO chairman or to National Head- 

quarters, USO, Empire State Building, 
New York City. 





INFRA-RED 


The new No. 108 “Standard” 
Infra Beam Drying Lamp with 
CARBON FILAMENT gives con 


centrated penetration of Infra- 


has oven-baked red 
coating for safe use in connec- 
tion with darkroom Highly 
efficient, economical and per- 
manent! $3.00 per pair, POST- 
PAID 


Red rays 


‘No. 108 
For Perfect Fine-Grain Drying 
in Less Than 10 Minutes 
Ke eke eevee eee eS 
pm GUARANTEED! P 
bases To keep film tough and | 
ie pliable—and less susceptible | 

oe, 


to finger-prints or scratches! | 
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Photography in 1942—A Review of Progress 


(Continued from page 20) 








photography to instruction, reconnais- 
sance, and record, and the responsibility 
is in the hands of the Navy Bureau of 
Aeronautics. The Air Forces are con- 
cerned mainly with aerial photography 
for the Army, while the Signal Corps is 
responsible for the ground photography 
for the War Department which is not 
specifically the responsibility of other 
agencies. 

One of the most striking films shown 
in the motion picture theaters during the 
year was the Navy film. “The Battle of 
Midway,” in Technicolor. The original 
film was made on 16 mm Kodachrome in 
Magazine Ciné-Kodak cameras, and the 
release prints were made by the Techni- 
color process and enlarged up to stand- 
ard 35 mr size. The taking of the film 
is an outstanding example of photo- 
graphic reporting. It was made by Lt 
Comdr. John Ford, U.S. N. R., the well- 
known Hollywood director, and his staff. 
The cameramen were so much in the ac- 
tion on the Island, on the sea, and in the 
air, that much of the film was lost or 
ruined because concussions from the ex- 
plosions burst the camera frames or 
caused the film to jump off the sprockets. 
Ford himself was wounded by shrapnel 
and knocked unconscious for a time. 

The naval air attack on Wake Island in 
February was made possible largely by 
Army and Navy patrol planes operat- 
ing in the area. An Army plane made 
excellent aerial photographs of the Jap- 
anese installations. The film was de- 
veloped at Pearl Harbor, and a Navy 
plane dropped the finished pictures on 
the deck of an aircraft carrier accom- 
panying the force designated to attack. 
With the aid of the photographs, the at- 
tack could. be planned in detail, with 
heavy losses to the Japanese. 

In the war in Europe and Africa, enor- 
mous use is made of aerial photographs 
in studying enemy dispositions, in recon- 
naissance prior to bombing raids, and in 
assessing bomb damage after the raids. 
It is most likely that similar use of pho- 
tography is being made in all theaters of 
war. 

The Photographic Laboratory of the 
Army Air Forces Matériel Center at 
Wright Field has made many develop- 
ments in military aerial photography 
during the year. The extreme cold en- 
countered at high altitudes has led to 
the working out of methods for heating 
cameras. Special blankets which fit the 
cameras consist of heat-insulated covers 
into which are sewn electrical heating 
wires. Another method is to use a loose- 
fitting cover into which warm air from 
the airplane exhaust heater is circulated. 
Thin michrome wires are stretched across 
the front of lenses and filters to form 
electrical heating elements which prevent 
deposition of dew or frost, on the glass. 
To protect the crew themselves from cold, 
special precautions are made to seal the 
camera opening in the plane’ against 
passage of air to the interior. In some 
cases, the photographs are actually made 


through a window of flat optical glass in 
the cabin floor. 

Operation at high altitudes or in Arc- 
tic regions has led to the Army Air 
Forces developing methods of aerial and 
ground photography and processing op- 
erations under conditions of extreme cold 
weather and snow. On the other hand, 
methods of photography and processing 
under tropical and desert weather con- 
ditions of extreme heat and high rela- 
tive humidity have been developed. 
Aerial film has been successfully pro- 
cessed, dried, and printed in the semi- 
tropics with temperatures as high as 
100° F. and a relative humidity of nearly 
100%. 

Methods of processing and drying 
aerial film very quickly have been de- 
veloped in order to get the photographs to 
the interpreters as soon as possible after 
exposure. Portable developing and print- 
ing units have been made for use in air- 
planes, and have been satisfactorily em- 
ployed for “quick-work” photography 
where a finished print can be dropped 
in a very short time after exposure of the 
negative. The prints are made on a 
special waterproof-base paper which 
permits rapid drying, and the emulsion 
has a coating over it which will prevent 
hypo or water from a wet negative from 
harming the paper during printing ex- 
posure before it is developed. Portable 
photographic laboratories in the form of 
light tents, trailers, and demountable pre- 
fabricated buildings have been con- 
structed for field work by tactical Army 
Air Force photographic units. 

There have been quite a number of 
developments in aerial cameras and their 
accessories. Methods of controlling ex- 
posure while in flight include remote 
manual control and photoelectric control 
of the lens diaphragm. Gyroscopic 
mounts for completely automatic cameras 
have been devised so that camera re- 
mains vertical when the airplane tilts or 
tips. It is merely necessary to correct for 
drift, which can be done by remote con- 
trol from the Bombadier’s compartment. 
Installations of aerial cameras in single- 
seater airplanes have been employed for 
low-altitude, high-speed reconnaissance 
photography. Several cameras can be 
grouped together to secure simultaneous 
photographs in several directions. In 
connection with this high-speed work, 
there have been revolutionary improve- 
ments in shutter design. 

Night photography by flashbomb has 
been assisted by the introduction of new 
films of extremely high speed and new 
lenses of high aperture, particularly one 
of 12-inches focal length and an aperture 
of f 25. 

Very excellent aerial color photographs 
have been secured with new materials at 
altitudes up to 30,000 feet, and the prob- 
lem presented by atmospheric haze at 
these high altitudes has been largely 
overcome. Such photographs should be 
of great value in the identification of 
ground detail by virtue of its color con- 
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trast, and it has also been stated that they 
are important for the detection of camou- 
flage. The Air Forces and the Corps of 
Engineers have done much work on the 
photographic detection of camouflage. 
The methods include the use of infrared 
photography and other special films, and 
the employment of new methods of view- 
ing and printing stereoscopic aerial pho- 
tographs for securing information about 
the ground relief. 

In September the Royal Air Force re- 
leased a very detailed description of the 
photographic methods by which its ex- 
traordinary reconnaissance and bomb 
damage photographs are made. The basic 
camera is the fully automatically-op- 
erated F-24, which makes negatives 5x5 
inches, but there are other cameras, the 
F-8 and F-52, which make bigger nega- 
tives, 815 x7 inches in size. Lenses range 
in focal length from 31% to 40 inches, the 
atter for use at the ceiling altitudes 
which are at nearly 40,000 feet. The 
‘ameras are built on the unit principle, 
which permits modification for special 
Jurposes, and simplifies the problems of 
naintenance and repair. 

One interesting adapiation for record- 
ng the effects of low-level bombing, 
which may be as low as 50 feet, consists 
in attaching a 45° mirror to the lens. The 
nirror is directed backwards under the 
tail of the aircraft so that a picture can 
e secured of the target which has just 
een attacked. For night photography 

ing flashbombs, which has been stand- 
ird practice with the R.A.F. for a long 
time, other modifications of the camera 

e used. One of them uses a focal plane 
shutter in which the slit is the same size 
s the negative. An unexposed section of 
the film is brought into position and the 
hutter uncovers it five seconds before 

e flash is due to explode. Five seconds 

ter the flash, the film is wound on. 
An automatic control operates all the 

iovements of film and shutter. This 
pe is used for high-altitude photog- 
iphy. In the case of low-altitude night 
hotography, a special Louvre-type shut- 

r is used. It is opened by the control 

e seconds before the flash is due to 
explode, and is closed automatically by a 

1otocell mechanism operated by the 

ish. 

Various forms of processing equipment 

e used by the R.A.F. In some cases, 

e film is actually developed in about 2 

inutes in a processing unit incorporated 

the camera magazine. Special rapid 
cessing is frequently done on short 
igths of film in spiral developing equip- 
nt, development being completed in 
minutes, and the negatives printed 

t on special paper. Owing to the large 
le on which reconnaissance photog- 
hy is carried out, hand processing 
printing are often inadequate, and 
automatic machines operating some- 
it in the manner of motion picture 
processing machines are employed. 
processing is highly standardized, and 
arried out entirely by the time-and- 
temperature method. The bulk of the 
used is of the fast panchromatic type, 
ough for special purposes a somewhat 
ver, finer grain film is used, and for 
photography, special films of ex- 
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no INVENTORY SALE 


puT- REAL BARGAINS 


214x31%4 Grafiex B, Kodak 4 4. 5. New 106.50 13” Carl Zeiss Tessar F.4.5 in Barrel mount, 
4x5 Series D Graflex, Kodak F.4.5, Excellent Rs ee Sere 280.00 
condition 145.00 81 a” Steinheil Orthostigmat F.6.8 in Com- 
x12 cm Linhof Sti andard, Carl Zeiss Tessar pound shutter, Excellent...... 57.50 
F ens with Hugo Meyer coupled Zeiss Moviekon, Sonnat *. 1.4, latest, “equal 
| Rang efinder, Excellent condition. 175.00 to new . . 385.00 
| 9x12 em Linhof Technika, Carl Zeiss Tessa: 314x414 Super D Gr aflex, 634” ‘Kodak Anast. 
| F.4.5 lens with Hugo Meyer quaptnt d e Pe oe ea rae : ef 166.00 
Rangefinder, Excellent condition. . 225.00 sxlO astman Al eta iew amera with 
31 at . mn aries D pses voll Kod + F.4.5 lens. 5x7 Reducing back, hood & case, exc. cond. 285.00 
40 em Tele Megor F.5.5 in focusing mount 
Good condition ....... 94.50 
= for Primaflex, New... 250.00 
19” Goerz Dagor F.7.7 lens in ‘Compound (can be adapted for other cameras 
shutter, Like New. ....--++-eeeeeeeeee 395.00 Revere 85 De Luxe P rojec tor, 500 w att with 
case, New 89.50 
Bell & Howe n ‘Autoload with T aylor Hobson 
Cooke F.1 Ne w 189.50 


















































- stim: Mz 1g azine Camera F.1.9 


8 min E astrann Magazine Camera F.1.9 lens, 
Ne 


. 101.50 
Omega B 2u axes 4 3” F.4.5 Ilex lens, Good 47.50 
Sunver Omeg B 21 yeuae 1s, 3” F.4.5 Ilex 

lens G con a3 , ° ° 67.50 
Omevra CII 214x314, Like New a 67.50 
Super Omega C 314x4+. Like New 106.50 
Solar #120 314” Wollensak F.4.5, Like New 42.50 
Solar 5x7, Like Ne w ‘ ° . 48.50 
Eclipse 160 A, 214x314, 312” F.6.3 lens, 

New ‘ 13.95 
Eclipse 125, 204x3l4, 314 F.6.3 lens. New 22.50 
Eclipse 730 B, 31 nay) ae sls le condensers, 

ike New ‘ 33.00 
Federal 219, Demonstration Model, Like New 19.50 
Federal 331, Demonstration Model, Like New 32.50 
Federal 347, Demonstration Model, Like New 39.50 
5x7 Elwood, Use . . 24.50 
4x5 B & J Press Camera, less Lens, Brand 

yew 54.50 
314x414 Anniversary Spee d Graphic, less 

ens, Brand New . a n : 95.00 
4x5 ig ardoff View Camera, less lens, Brand 

Je ‘ 05.00 
4x5 “Gravhic all metal view camera, less 

lens, Brand New 104.00 
Arie a Master De Luxe Sound camera, Brand 

ne 975.00 
Ektra, Ektra F.1.9 lens, Brand Nev 373.00 
Zeiss C onts ax III Sonnar F.2 Brand New 09.00 
Zeiss Contax II Sonnar F.1.5, Bre and New 357.00 
Zeiss Super Ikontez B, fesnar F 8 lens, 

. pate Gee) Me coh si ey Va 7 Brand Nev . 176.00 
ay 1! Tessa r F.2.8 lens, Brand New 219.00 
Bolex 16 mm Cooke F 5 lens, Brand New 247.00 

LENSES, PROJECTORS 3i44x41% Speed G repulc. Zeiss Tessar F.4.5 
lens, Brand New 165.00 


Th Lolo e] @ Vo Miter fo) fore) J a3 
and all ACCESSORIES 


Complete Selection of Zeiss Leitz, Argus, Graflex, Eastman, 
Bell & Howell Etc. Camera,Projectors Lenses& Accessories 
WRITE NOW 























No matter how shrewd you 
think you are, send it to 
Bass and you'll go far. A 
better deal is yours at BASS, you'll never moan and 
cry ‘alas’ whether for cash or for a trade, your 
faith in us is ne'er betrayed, so mail the stuff or 
write today, Bass answers, pronto, right-away. 


Cfalesliats CONTAX @ LEICA 
President ® ARGUS @ STEREOS 
CAMERA 


CINE KODAK and CINE 
KODAK SPECIALS 


@ Bass buys, sells and 
trades cameras, projec- 
tors and binoculars 








Ca ' @ GRAFLEX @ GRAPHICS 
Write @ FILMO ® MOVIKON 
179 W. MADISON STREET Dept. PP © ROLLEIS 
CHICAGO, ILL. © BOLEX 


@ REVERE etc. 








Po tect and Display Prints 
in an album - to full advantage 


with Engel PoC} xet “Art Corners” 


— Get the Genuine! — They 
mount prints tight or loose. 
Negatives may be filed in back 
of prints for ready reference. 
10c buys 100 of a color - 
black, white, gray, gold, silver, 
sepia, red. 
At your dealer or write to 

Engel Art Corners Mfg. Co., 


4721 N. Clark St., Chicago, 


RELOADS | 













GUARANTEED FRESH STOCK “RELOAD YOUR OWN” 
——————_—_ 


GROUP NO. | caetesbae GROUP NO. 2 
E. K. Plus X 96 exp. 3 E.K.PanatomicX 


E. K. Super X We Supply E. K. Super XX 
=e 
Dup. Sup. No. | "st Agfa Supreme 


Infra Red e | vad $1.00] Dup. Sup. No. 2 
25 ft. — $1.00 9 OPP ST gs os] 25 tt. 
“a Pa — $3.50 / 100 ft. 


imum Ord 
paid in U. S.A. California. Buyers Add Sales Tax 


PACIFIC COAST FILM oo, Se s4 a 


Hollywood, Calif. | Dept. 40-P, 

























































































































































































Pictures that are vivid and vital, with 

beautiful gradation of tone—every de- 
tail sharp and crystal clear! 

That’s photographic quality, and 

you get it with Zeiss Lenses in a 

camera of Zeiss Ikon precision. 

See Zeiss Ikon Cameras at your 

dealer’s. Literature on request. 


ZEISS IKON 
CAMERAS 


@ We maintain complete servicing 
and repair facilities for Zeiss Ikon 
Cameras, with factory-made repair 
parts. 


CARL ZEISS, Inc. 


Dept. C-17-2, 485 Fifth Ave., New York 
728 So. Hill St., Los Angeles 















COMING TO 
NEW YORK? 
Stop at HOTEL McALPIN 


Because it is located in ‘‘the 
center of convenience’, 
McAlpin guests have more 
time to devote to business 
and for pleasure. 
































Single from $3.30. Double $4.95 


1 BLOCK FROM PENN. STATION 
Bath and Radio in every room. 



































BROADWAY AT 34th ST., NEW YORK 
Under KNOTT Management 
JOHN J. WOELFLE, Manager 























“BETTER PICTURES” 








roll and money today. 
ALL REPRINTS 3c EACH 
VAPORATED — 10c Additional Per Roll 


BETTER PICTURES 


2523 Lawrence Ave., Dept. P, Chicago, I. 
Send Sc stamps or coin to cover mailing charges. 








ANY 35MM. ROLL—36 exposures developed 

and printed to size 314x4l2¢—81.00. 18 

EPCS URE ork oon No. 127 SPLIT 

CANDID ROLL—16 exposures 

developed and printed to ly 50 ” 
BU4K4 Yq oc ceeccs on Cc 

Films ne grain developed, enlarged to 

give contact quality. Prompt Service. Send 
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treme speed have been developed. 

In the Navy, photographic laboratories 
and equipment are provided at Naval Air 
Stations, on aircraft carriers, seaplane 
tenders, battleships, and other ships, and 
in other units. Aerial photography is 
extremely important for the Navy. Some 
special cameras are used, and others are 
used jointly by the Navy and the Air 
Forces. Motion pictures are made for 


many purposes, and one interesting ap- 











plication of the motion picture is in the 
use of the high-speed camera to record 
landings on carriers. Practically every 
branch of photography indulged in by 
the Army and the Air Forces is also in 
the purview of the Navy, and adapted to 
its special functions. The same applies 
also to the Marine Corps and the Coast 
Guard. 

Films play an extremely important part 
in the training of troops. In the Army 
Training Film program in the hands of 
the Signal Corps, it is a prime purpose 
to produce motion picture films which 
will help to train fighting men as quickly 
and efficiently as possible. Training time 
is a vital matter, and it has been esti- 
mated by the Signal Corps that visual 
aids save 40 per cent in time. 

The Navy makes training films for the 
instruction of men in the Navy, Coast 
Guard, Marines, and Merchant Marine. 
Other training film programs are being 
followed by the Air Forces Motion Pic- 
ture Laboratories; the Motion Picture 
Bureau of the U. S. Office of War In- 
formation—which has produced many 
films telling the story of the war effort 
in its many ramifications; the U. S. Of- 
fice of Education which has made films 
dealing, for instance, with the training 
of workmen in special skills; the Na- 
tional Film Board of Canada; and the 
Films Division of the British Ministry of 
Information. In addition, many films 
have been made by commercial concerns 
and professional associations, and the 
motion picture industry itself has a very 
extensive training film schedule. 

We should not fail to mention the part 
played by the efficient photographic 
units of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion, for whom the war poses special 
problems in crime detection and the safe- 
guarding of war production plants. 

In April 1941, the British adopted the 
“Airgraph” system to solve the problem 
of getting mail to and from the forces in 
the Near East. The process was first 
worked out by the Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany with the object of using it for the 
rapid transit of mail by aircraft in peace 
time. Arrangements were made for its 
operation with Pan American Airways 
and British Overseas Airways, and when 
war came, the service was offered to the 
American and British Governments. 
About a million letters a week are now 
sent by the British. 

The method employed is to write the 
letter on a special sheet of paper. This 
is photographed onto 16 mm film, and 
flown in this form to the destination. 
There it is enlarged onto a sheet of paper, 
folded, sealed in an envelope, and sent 
to the addressee. Some idea of the sav- 
ing in valuable shipping space involved 
in the method may be obtained from the 
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fact that 85,000 letters, which would 
weigh normally some 2000 pounds, weigh 
only 20 pounds when reduced to film 
form. In 1942, the system was put into 
operation for the American forces scat- 
tered over the world, under the name of 
“V-mail.” First operated between San 
Francisco and Honolulu, it is now being 
rapidly extended to all important dis- 
tant outposts of the armed services. 

“The child is father of the man!” The 
infant, color photography, now in adoles- 
cence, is not yet ready to take over old 
man photography’s functions entirely, al- 
though his development in recent years 
has been so rapid that he is already tak- 
ing over a large part of his father’s busi- 
ness. The outstanding event of color 
photography during the year was the 
announcement of Kodacolor in January. 
It is a process by which color negatives 
can be made in ordinary rollfilm cameras, 
and printed to give color prints on paper. 
The finishing is done by the manufac- 
turer, because best results cannot be ob- 
tained without proper chemical and pho- 
tographic control. 

The Kodacolor process resembles Ko- 
dachrome in one sense, in that the film 
is coated with three layers which re- 
spond to blue, green, and red light. It 
differs, however, in two fundamental re- 
spects. In Kodachrome, the colors are 
formed by using special developers in 
which the so-called “couplers” which 
form the dyes are dissolved. In Koda- 
color, the couplers are actually incor- 
porated in the sensitive coating of the 
film. They are dissolved in minute drop- 
lets of organic material which is dis- 
persed in the emulsions. Further, Ko- 
dachrome is developed by the reversal 
method to give a direct positive trans- 
parency, while Kodacolor is developed 
directly to give a film negative, and this 
is then printed onto a paper coated in a 
similar manner to give color prints. 

Kodachrome transparencies can be 
printed to give Minicolor and Kotava- 
chrome prints which are made by the re- 
versal process on white pigmented cellu- 
lose acetate sheets. The process used is 
essentially the same as Kodachrome. 

During the Fall, the announcement 
was made of another process of making 
color transparencies, known as Ansco 
Color. From the published statements it 
appears to be similar to the Agfacolor 
process which was on the market in Ger- 
many for some years prior to the war. If 
so, it is a three layer process with the 
couplers incorporated in the layers, and 
is developed by the reversal process to 
give a direct color positive transparency. 
The aspect of the announcement which 
has interested photographers is the state- 
ment that after the war is over it is in- 
tended to make the material available to 
the general photographic public for their 
own processing. 

Technicolor made two announcements 
of importance during the year. One of 
these was to the effect that they have 
started to use the so-called integral tri- 
pack—i.e., the Kodachrome type of film— 
as the material for making their camera 
exposures. From these films, color sepa- 
rations are made, followed by prints by 
the normal Technicolor procedure. The 
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other was that 16 mm Kodachromes are 
being used for making some originals. 
They are blown up to 35 mm separation 
negatives and prints are made by the 
Technicolor process. The outstanding 
film made in this way during the year 
was “The Battle of Midway” referred to 
earlier in this article. 

Practically the entire output of the 
optical plants of the country has been 
diverted to the use of the armed forces. 
For years prior to the war, in spite of 
contrary opinions influenced by foreign 
propaganda, the quality of lenses and other 
optical instruments made in this country 
was not surpassed by Germany or any 
other country. The experience and skill 
of the industry placed it in a very favor- 
able position to make the enormous 
quantities of optical devices required for 
the war. The optical industry is now 
far larger than ever before, and it is 
making precision instruments which it 
had never even dreamed of in times of 
peace. The photographer must suffer 
in this good cause, for scarcely a lens is 
made for his use unless he is armed with 
an imposing priority rating. After the 
war, he will undoubtedly benefit from 
the further knowledge that has been 
gained in lens computing, the new ex- 
perience in manufacture, and the new 
types of glass which have been de- 
veloped. Special advance has been made 
in lenses for aerial photography. They 
include short focus wide-angle lenses, 
very long focus and telephoto lenses, 
high aperture lenses of fairly long focus, 
and lenses of extreme precision and def- 
inition. 

Camera manufacture has also suffered 
so far as the general photographer is con- 
cerned. But it is merely the lack of 
availability which affects him, for cam- 
eras of most kinds are still being made in 
enormous quantities for the photograph- 
ically minded Services. Even if ma- 
terials of construction were available, it 
would be an extremely unsympathetic 
man who would feel that the skill of 
mechanics and optical workers should be 
diverted from making the instruments of 
war to satisfying the more peaceful 
pleasures. Out of the shortage of new 
cameras has come the encouragement for 
overhaul and repair of old ones. There 
must be very few things that the amateur 
or professional has to do which cannot 

done by a camera in his possession 
before the war, and camera manufac- 
turers have made special arrangements 
for the revivification of slightly decrepit 
equipment. 

The production of sensitized goods for 
amateur use has been curtailed, but actu- 
ally their output has been considerably 
increased; they are increasingly needed 
for Government, military, industrial, and 
such uses. 

Last year there was some evidence of 
a shortage of certain photographic chemi- 
cals, and various substitute formulas 
were worked out to eliminate the need 
for them. During the year 1942, how- 
ever, the situation did not seem par- 
ticularly bad, and very few people turned 
to the new formulas. There is a shortage 
of a -" essential chemicals, but on the 
whole, photographers so far seem to be 
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Aucilaile.. FRESNEL PHOTOSPOT 


Man-Size, All-Purpose Spotlight of 
Professional Power and Flexibility 


12 OUTSTANDING FEATURES——— 











6” Fresnel lens, guaranteed heat resisting. 
Focuses from {’ spot to 6’ flood at 5 feet. 
Focuses to give soft or sharp shadows. 

Front hinged for wide flooding or relamping. 
Burns 300, 500 or 750 watt or Kodachrome lamp. 
Strong welded steel body, completely ventilated. 
Swivels in any direction on spring tension pivots. 
Cool Bakelite focusing and tilting handles. 
Yoke fits table base, tripod or light stand. 
10’ approved quality asbestos cord and switch. 
500 watt, 50 hour projection lamp only $2.20. 
Folding adjustable stand extends to 6’ 10”, 
Diffuser, 75c; experimental color filter kit, 


$3.45. 
$1.00. 











LAMPS AVAILABLE 


Photoflood and flash lamps are curtailed for the 
duration, but a!l types of lamps used by the Pho- 
tospot remain available. Now more than ever 
the Photospot is the best answer to most lighting 
problems. Mail the coupon for immediate delivery! 


FREE ILLUSTRATED LITERATURE 


Gives detailed description of the Photospot, its 
accessories and use for Black & White, Color & 
Movie photography . . . shows portraits, illus- 
trates how they were lighted . . . with unsolicited 
letters from some of the thousands of professional 
and amateur users of the famous Photospot, tell- 
ing their unqualified enthusiasm. Mail coupon 
teday for your free copy! 








Manufactured Solely by 


DISPLAY STAGE LIGHTING CO. 
254 West 47th St., New York, N. Y. 








DON’T WORRY ABOUT COLOR 


Color Your Own Favorite 
Black and White Photos 





THE ROEHRIG WAY! 


Color cameras and film hard to get? Try 


the Roehrig Way—add sparkling color 
quality to your finest black and white composi- 
tions with famous Roehrig True-Toned Colors. 


No Artistic talent necessary—just lay in rich 
natural colors in our method especially created 
for Amateur and Professional Photographers. 
No fuss. No mess. These clean colors wipe off 
easily and you get complete instructions to show 
you how to get just the effect that will lend prize- 
winning color quality to your best pictures. 


Complete Set—Ready 
structions ONLY $4.00 


To Use—with full in- 
Roehrig True Toned Navy 
* NEW! Blue and Army Khaki Colors. * 


See Your Dealer or— 
WRITE FOR FREE, DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER 


Roehrig Oil Photo 
Colors are sold in 
complete sets or single 
tubes. Write for Free 
descriptive folder 
which shows you how 
e you can at- 
tractively color your 
favorite photoes . ° 
or ask your defer 


DEPT. P 
ROEHRIG- 
BIELENBERG 
COMPANY 


39 Henry St., Brooklyn, N.Y 
ROEHRIG FOR TRUE COLOR — SINCE 1912 



























3 To: DISPLAY STAGE LIGHTING > P.2 i 
* 254 West 47 St., New York, N. i 
: (If dissatisfied I may return within 5 ile i 
i af 2 a Fresnel Photospot(s) at $14.95 + 
t 0) Send me ..... 500 watt lamp(s) at $2.20. I 
i O Send me .... adjustable stands at $2.95. 
i O Prepay, 1 enclose check or m.o, 4 
i O Ship COD, adding shipping charges. 3 
i NQMC .ccccccccccccccccccccces EPS ccccccccccscccecs i 
§ Street ....ce.sececeeee cece cecceccceeeeeccceseees, ; 
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() SEND ME FREE LITERATURE ONLY i 
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, $14° While They Last/ 
ORDER TODAY -- USE COUPON 
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twin lens reflex 


CIRO 


112 €. 


camera 


INCORPORATED 


Atwater Detroit, Michigan 
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tb ) For immediate delivery all Wide-angle Normal and Telelenses for the Leica 
and Contax: a full line of Stereo Cameras, Copy and View Cameras; Goerz- 
ee Zeiss-Schneider Lenses all focal lengths. All model Speed Graphics—8—16mm. 
Cameras and Projectors. Macro and Micro Cameras and Accessories 
New ITEM Used 
Cree Sener Henle “WO C.F. Fa FER. 2. ccccccccccececcss $149.50 
129.50 Super Ikonta “‘A Special”. ..................... 89.5 
159.50 Super Ikonta “C Special”. ...........ccccccccccccecs 119.50 
Ec 0, 4a ated apace in ate a aida ead leer uae we 189.50 
ear tee at eee 219.50 
399.00 Contax III F 1.5 ‘ Eee 295.00 
a 72.00 Contameter for Contax II, 111, Super Ikonta B, BX 64.50 
185.00 3';x4', Ann. Speed Graphic, C. Z. Tessar F 4.5 Compur.. 159.50 
94.50 2',x3!, Rangefinder coupled Bessa F 3.5 Compur Rapid 79.50 
AUTOMATIC ROLLEIFLEX F 3.5 235.00 
24x34, 344x414, and 4x5 speed graphic in stock 
Both New and Used with any Lens Desired. 
SPECIAL 
New Kirk Stereo Camera and Illum 
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Hard To Get?... Believe it or not, we have it! 
NEW or USED... Nevera shortage at AREMAC! 
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‘NOW .. WORKING 
for VICTORY... | 


W 








We're doing the most important job of 
our career, here at Pavelle Laboratories— 
turning out large quantities of Government 
work. 


We are proud to be selected by this most im- 
portant customer. Yet through our expanded 
facilities we are still able to continue serving the 
amateur and professional with the same expert 
craftsmanship that has made Pavelle Labora- 
tories the choice of the most exacting photographers. 


Send us your favorite negatives. Let us apply our 
prize winning developing quality to your best picture 


And remember— 


Whether it is a 35 mm contact print at 3c, or a 
mounted 11 x 14 exhibition print at $3.00, you 
will receive the same craftsmanship as 
our best customer 


quality 


SEND for THIS 
EMULSION 
SPEED CARD a> Amy 


TODAY |G 


Mere a 


= 





Booklet describing services on request 


PAUELLE 


Fourth Floor 
16 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 












ULTRA FINE GRAIN DEV. 


Jeerp . 1S eonp 
Double weight velvet $1.508 


eh” 35MM 36 EXP. ‘Photo Cell’ Strip 60c 


FREE sample. aus 
Spiratone Fine Grain Laboratories 


a) a a 
price list 
. 49 West 27th Sweet. Hew York, © Y. MU 4.1329 
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x» Your —_—_ 
A HANDY INDEX TO 





FOR 1942 


Now available is your copy of the 
Index to Volumes 10 and 11 of 
POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY, cov- 
ering the entire year of 1942. To 
secure your copy of this handy 
8-page Index, making it easy in 
the future to refer quickly to any 
of the many features in the twelve 
1942 issues of POPULAR PHO- 
TOGRAPHY, send your request 
(name and address only, please) 
together with 5 cents in stamps 
or coin to cover postage and 
handling, to: 


POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 
Circulation Dept. 242 
540 North Michigan Avenue 

Chicago, Illinois 
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PHOTOGRAPHY CLASSES 
Evenings—Beginning January 29th 
Catalogue PP on req 

ART SCHOOL 
THE BROOKLYN MUSEUM 
Eastern Pkway., Brooklyn, N. Y. NeEvins 8-5000 
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fortunate. One chemical, pyro, which 
was dropping out of fashion in any case, 
is rapidly becoming very scarce. There 
are, however, perfectly good substitutes 
for pyro developer formulas, and its lack 
should be of little import. 

It is impossible to record all the rami- 
fications of photography during the year. 
Here are a few other items of outstand- 
ing interest: Microfilming is being very 
extensively used for the reproduction of 
drawings, blueprints, documents and 
records, maps and charts, and for copy- 
ing books and other important matter 
which it is desired to protect against pos- 
sible danger. A life insurance company, 
for instance, recently photographed 440,- 
000 documents and shipped the films to 
an inland vault. Westinghouse was re- 
ported microfilming documents that go 
as far back as 1882, to release space for 
production. Records which now take 
445,000 square feet for storage will need 
only a vault 10 feet square after being 
converted into film form. The score of 
the Shostakovitch Seventh Symphony, 
composed in Leningrad during the siege, 
was photographed in Russia on microfilm 
and flown to this country for its first per- 
formance here. Enormous numbers of 
progress pictures are made to record con- 
struction and to help new manufacturers 
get into production on new items. X-ray 
photographs are made in great quanti- 
ties, both for the medical examination of 
men for the Army, and for the inspection 
of metal parts to detect flaws. 

In the war industries, photography is 
used for plant protection passes and 
identification records; study of metals by 
metallography, spectrography, and ingot 
photography; performance records of ma- 
chinery and equipment; study of stresses 
and vibrations; and hundreds of other 
purposes. Even the simple snapshot from 
home plays an important part in the 
maintenance of morale. 

As the war progresses, photography is 
becoming a more important and more 
diversified tool. Its apparatus and 
methods are being improved and its 
spheres of application extended. There 
can be little doubt that the progress 
made in photography as a result of the 
stimulus of the war will be of much 
benefit to the photographer during the 
years of peace.— 


Clip for Thermometer 

O check the temperature of any pho- 

tographic solution directly in the 
bottle, use a spring clothespin to hold 
your thermometer. This is especially 
handy when you are 
using a solution ina 
large bottle, too 
deep for the ther- 
mometer to rest in 
it without slipping 
out of reach. By 
fastening the ther- 
mometer as shown 
in the illustration, 
you can keep your 
hands free for other 
work during the time it takes to get an 
accurate reading—William Swallow 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Thermometer in place 
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‘| Photographed the Fall of Hong Kong 


(Continued from page 29) 








However I had the first passport issued 
by our Department of State in almost six 
months to a woman to return to the Far 
East, secured because of my plea that 
there should be a trained woman ob- 
server and photographer on hand in the 
Orient. So, I managed to make the Brit- 
ish officials understand what I was try- 
ing to do. 

My plans included a trip to Chungking 
to make a movie of what American 
money was doing for China, a side trip 
to Mongolia, and return via Burma Road, 
Rangoon, Malay Peninsula, Singapore, 
Dutch East Indies, and the Philippines. 
How strange to think now that almost 
all of this territory is under the flag of 
the Rising Sun! 

I finally decided that I would have to 
move on, no matter what I thought was 
up the Nipponese kimono sleeve, and 
made a plane reservation for the eve- 
ning of Monday, December 8 (which was 
December 7 in the Western hemisphere.) 

On Sunday, I took pictures of a con- 
voy of 40 ships suddenly ordered out of 
the harbor by the British, carrying among 
them my friend, Stuart Gray, editor of 
the Hong Kong Telegraph. All I was able 
to learn after war began, was that part 
of that convoy was captured the next day 
and taken to Formosa, part escaped, and 
part was sunk. I found out only a few 
weeks ago that Gray managed in some 
way to escape to Australia. 

I took an early bus into Hong Kong 
on Monday morning from Repulse Bay 
where I was staying, taking along all my 
clippings and negatives to submit to the 
British censor who had to pass them be- 
fore I could take them out of the colony. 
Going over the Peak, I saw soldiers dig- 
ging trenches in the gardens of some of 
the homes. As we went through the 
massed Chinese section, it was strangely 
quiet for that bustling area. 

Then, a newspaper billboard: 
Is At War With Hong Kong!” 
heart stood still. 

It had come finally, that which we had 
been talking about for years, that which 
we hoped could be avoided for the sake 
of humanity. Now, the war with Japan 
was no longer theory, but reality. At 
Kai Tak airport, the Clipper rode at its 
mooring, almost ready to take off. A 
formation of planes came overhead and 
black tons of dynamite fell from the skies 
to destroy it and the CNAC planes on 
the field. Flying low to machine gun by- 
standers, the enemy planes dropped more 
bombs on the busy Chinese Kai Tak 
market nearby, killing 800 Chinese, leav- 
ing only bits of mangled flesh and bone. 

The curtain was up on one of the most 
disastrous, fantastic and sudden sieges of 
any war. In four days Kowloon, which 
lies across the harbor from Hong Kong, 
but is a part of it, was in the hands of 
the Japs. In 17 days, Hong Kong, the 
“Gibraltar of the Far East,” surrendered 
unconditionally. 

From the first hour, it became my job 


“Japan 
And my 


to go wherever there were pictures to be 
made of what war really looks like when 
it hits in your own front yard—what it 
means to families, to individuals, to free- 
dom itself. I secured the proper creden- 
tials from the British Ministry of In- 
formation and started out. 

I took a picture of the broken Clipper 
—of the masses of bodies at the market 
place—of a small boy with his insides 
tumbling out on the sidewalk, and of his 
mother with her breasts and mouth 
blown away, still holding his hand as she 
had while they waited on the curb. 

I took pictures of the mad mobs of 
Chinese looters who swept through Kow- 
loon on Wednesday, looting, destroying, 
ravaging houses like locust scourges. And 
of a Chinese girl they stripped in a search 
for a few hidden pennies. 

The first few days of the war were a 
contrast between strange calm and 
stranger turmoil. It all seemed unbe- 
lievable, yet too vitally real. You would 
watch a Japanese plane come overhead, 
search for its target, drop its load of 
bombs, and turn towards Canton for 
more, with a feeling you were watching 
a newsreel. Then you would search for 
places where the bombs had fallen, and 
when you found them and the masses 
of flesh left behind, you were sick with 
the reality of it. 

Fifty thousand Japanese troops with 
plenty of ammunition and tanks, moved 
forward against the 15,000 British, which 
included 3,000 Canadians whom I had 
photographed disembarking a brief month 
before. There could be but one possible 
answer to the fate of Hong Kong. The 
writing was on the wall for all who would 
read. 

The British retreated to the island on 
which Hong Kong is located, and we be- 
came a besieged island fortress. The Japs 
held the mainland before us, controlled 
the skies over us, and patrolled the seas 
on the other side. 

The morning after the Japs occupied 
Kowloon, I was up at dawn searching for 
damage I thought had come from a bomb 
falling nearby in the night. I was taking 
pictures down the Bund of shattered 
windows, when I saw a small boat com- 
ing from the Japanese-held side of the 
harbor. I went running toward the pier 
where they were obviously headed. A 
British soldier put a bayonet in my back 
and ordered me to stop, but fortunately 
his superior officer approved my creden- 
tials and allowed me to stay. 

From the small boat disembarked a 
British woman, used as a hostage, and 
three Jap officers. With my telephoto 
lens I had taken the approach of the 
boat, and had seen the sign: “Peace Mis- 
sion.” As the Japs came down the pier, 
they saw me and called: “Cameraman?” 
I nodded. “Don’t you want to take otr 
pictures?” I took them. “Don’t you want 
our names?” I did. 

After all this, the Japs turned to the 
British officer, handed him some papers, 
and said: “This is a peace offer from our 
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* New Cameras Available for * 
> 4 Immediate Delivery a 
* Kodak Model 20 £:3.5 30.50; Model 2 * 
| + Oe ae cara Semen 0 es ..S 43.75 
Kodak Model 60 f:1.9, $70.00; adel 90 
* 31. .. 101.50 
B & it, Companion, $52. 80; Spo rister f:2.5 74.15 
te Keystone K-8 :3.5. $31.78; 1 ‘. 41150 
lle” Wolle aS Telephoto ‘ 38.50 
te Perfex Turret Magazine f:2.5-..... 61.00 *& 
Revere 88 f:3.5, $38.50 2 $2.50 
> 4 Revere 88 f:1.9, Siz. 50; Re vere 99 2 77.50 - 
Keystone R-8, $62.50; Revere 80 and Case 76.50 
| * Revere 85 and Case with 30x40 beaded oe 
| automatic De Luxe Screen, complete... 95-00 
| * A- eystone 750 Watt. . 84.50 
Latest Bolex camera 8 or tom f:1.9. 215.00 
* Keystone Camera A-7 LS ; $46. 50; Ko- 
dak K f:1.9 and Case...... ‘ 81.50 
oe Kodak Magazine 1.9, $119. 00; sixteen-10 
PROGOCNEE 0.0 6 snes cccse ° . 80.00 
re Keystone A-75, $64.50; A-83 :il. 80.00 
* 36x48 De Luxe Beaded i screen. ..... 9.50 *” 
* 35MM AND V. P. * 
+. Argus C-2 and case, $39.75; C-3. 43.05 * 
Argus CC and case, $35.90; A-3 23.80 
te Foth Derby Re £:3.5, $38.00; £:2.5 RI 42.00 > 
Foth Derby f: ° te 8 0 GA's 000 29.50 
He Rerfex 255 Se jenar’ ; $52.75; i:3.5:.: 41.00 ¥& 
rd Perfex 255 Wollensak 3.5 » $52.00; f:2.8. 62.00 * 
* I SS Mercere eae eer eT 44.50 * 
7 Tkofiex ut ‘Tessar 2-8 and ‘case ec eececs 230.00 ye 
Ikoflex uw Tessar 3.5, late errr 145.00 
* Pilot Super f:2.9 and GEG. access cewcess 62.00 oe 
+ Rolle iflex Standard Tessar 3.5 L.N....... 124.00 * 
| * 314x414 Anniversary Speed Graphic f:4.5. 148.00 * 
te 23534 Bae J Press f:4.9 cpr....... ‘ 73.00 yr 
214x314 FR Reporter f:4.3 compur 78.00 
| fe Axo B & J Press Zeiss £:4 5. : 93.00 yr 
6x@ Voigtlander Bergheil Helis ww 4. 94.00 
te 4x6 Voigt. Bergheil 18cra Heliar fas Cpr 82.50 * 
| 4x5 Graphic View and case..........66. 87.00 
Super Kodak 620 Automatic ‘Diaphragm. - 164.50 ra 
| Voigtlander Bessa f:4.5 28.50 
Super Ixonta A Special Tessar 3.5. 127.00 — 
De Jur Critic meter and case..... 19.75 
Kodak Advance Enlarger. . 23.00 * 
Solar Mod, ”" Wollens. 74.50 
Federal 219, $25.50; 331 35.50 
Argus Color Slide Projector 20.50 
Spencer 300 watt slide projector and blower 58.00 
Spencer Delineascope 100 watt 3.95 
SVE DK, $36.00; Mod. RK. 31.50 
Instruction Booklet for any Camera... . .25 * 
Argus C-2 coupled Rfdr ora $ 23.00 * 
Robot I Tessar 2.8. $68. 00; Model II. 105.00 br 
Contax If Sonnar f:2 ee 184.00 
Leica A f:3.5 and case 47.50 
Leica Standard f:3.5 and case 64.50 
Duo 620 £:3.5 45.50 * 
4x5 or BV axa Spec i renree Kalart range 
He 0 finder flash outht Zeiss 136.00 yr 
214x314 film pack camera f: . 5 comput .0 
Super Tkonta B Tessar 2.8 L.N. 165.00 yr 
Korelle I . err 78.80 
Rolleicord it f:3. 89.50 
Rolleicord I f:4 74.25 
National Graflex Ti {23.5 ‘Tessar L.N. 72.50 > 
Kodascope G and case : 95.00 
B & H Show Master and case 189.00 ¥& 
Kodascope E and _ case 63.00 
Cine Master f 28.50 * 
Univex Movie camera f:3.5 > 11.90 
& USED FLASH GUNS for most cameras. 4.00 up ¥& 
* ive section all chrome tripe ee . 5.75 * 
These cameras are in perfect working order. * 
* if interested send your money order and 
* the camera wil! be shipped by return mail * 
* on our ten day trial basis with money back - 
* guarantee. > 4 
* TRADE-IN OR CASH i 





1265 BROADWAY at 32nd Street 






PLEASURE or PROFIT 


Prepare for profitable business or 
fapcinating | hobby, at home under 


guidance ¢ afied instructs ors o previ- 
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mm education sufficieat; Many earn while learn- 
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AMERICAN SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
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» 226. Chicago, ti. 
Bend booklet, “Opportunities in Modern notography,” full particulars 
and requirements. 



















































































































































































































































































Exclusive engineering advances 
make eeeuiie a previously un- 
realized quality at this astonish- 
ingly low price. Automatic equip- 
ment of uncanny precision keeps 
cost low, eliminates human error 
in judging negatives. 


Each Frame Separately Expos- 
ed with 1/100 Second Accuracy 
Speedi-dryInfra Red Ray Bath,plus pure, 

















WRITE FOR 


FREE 


MAILING BAG, 
SAMPLE PRINT 


filtered air, assures cleaner, glossier 
negatives. Films permanently protected 
by re volutionary Cryolyte Proce ss. 36 
exposure rolls (except’ Mercury’’), fine 
grain developed (Eastman DK-20) and 
enlargedto brilliant 3 "x4 "glossy prints, 
90c. Cartridge reloaded with Eastman 
Plus X, 35e. 18 exposure rolls, 55e; 
reload, 20c. Films processed day receiv- 
ed. Credit for non-printing negatives. 


TECHNIFINISH LABORATORY 
35 mm. Specialists 
Satisfying Thousands Monthly 


656 Brown St., Rochester, N.Y. 
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DOWNTOWN NEW YORK HEAD- 
QUARTERS FOR EVERYTHING 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 


MANY GOOD BARGAINS 
DARK ROOM EQUIPMENT—CA MERAS— 
PROJECT ORS— ENLARGERS—ACCESSORIES 


Write or call, get our LOW PRICES 


Liberal Trade-in Cash for Your 
Allowances Used Equipment 


CAMERA EXCHANGE ORIGINATORS SINCE (850 


NEW YORK CAMERA EXCHANGE, 








116 Fulton Street, New York City 





ORDER } NOW at LOTOCK 


F4, LN $95.09 
3 X, L.N. 89.00 


_* 4.5. $125.00 oo 
3 sol 


TRADE-INS—CASH FOR USED EQUIPMENT 


LOTOCK CAMERAS, Inc. 


tS E. 42nd St. (Chrysler Bidg.), N. Y. C. 


2-way VIEWER 


Affords extraordinary, crystal 
Clear magnification’ Remarkable 
third dimensional effect! 


Ideal for KODACHROMES— , © 
.. or 35 mm. Strip Film () 
Y 


MU 4-7617-8 











T OLYMPIC BLVD 
S, CALIFORNIA 
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forces. Will you take it to your Gov- 
ernor General?” (The offer was rejected 
later.) 


It was history in the making, and I was 
thankful for my luck in being on the 
scene with my camera. You turn one 
corner during war and meet a bomb. You 
turn another and find the picture of your 
lifetime. 

But here I was with a world scoop, 
and no way to get it out of Hong Kong. 
There was no Clipper, nor mail. So, I 
had to be content with one shot appearing 
on the front page of the South China 
Morning Post. 

After our surrender, the Jap officer in 
charge of the Peace Mission, sent for me, 
anxious to get copies of the picture which 
I couldn’t supply because I didn’t have 
any at the time. I learned later that one 
of the first things Domei, the Japanese 
news service, had done in taking over 
of Hong Kong, was to go to the news- 
paper office, and get the plate of this 
picture! 

I spent my nights on all the best floors 
in Hong Kong, trying to get a bit of 
sleep, and took pictures during the day. 
I think the most poignant picture I took 
all during the war—perhaps that I’ve 
ever taken—was of a bombing in Pott- 
inger Street. It was a narrow little 
Chinese street, and bombs had scalloped 
out the inside of the buildings, and set 
them on fire. At the end of the street 
was a red sunset. A victim was being 
lowered from a balcony, a man whose 
mouth had been blown away, but who 
was still crying. His foot was dangling 
from a shred of muscle and he was held 
by a rope, which caught when he was 
half way down. There he swung, back 
and forth against the scarlet sunet. 

I took pictures of burning godowns, of 
ships on fire in the harbor, of the Cen- 
tral Market in ruins, of houses and gov- 
ernment buildings after shelling. Then 
I ran out of films, and had to go back to 
the Repulse Bay Hotel where I had not 
been since the beginning of the war to 
get more, as the photographic supply 
store was closed. This hotel was on the 
opposite side of the island, one of the 
luxury spots of the world. 

The next day the island was divided in 
two parts by bombs which cut the roads. 
I was worried because I was separated 
from the war, but I needn’t have, for the 
war caught up to me. The next morning 
a British officer knocked on my door and 
said: “Get into the lobby at once. The 
Japs are here!’ That’s like being told 
the Germans are across the street from 
you, ready to machine gun and kill you 
when they can- 

We were surrounded 
went into a state of 
like a front 
front line 
watched 
was an 


comfort. 
the hotel 
The place was 
line trench—in fact, was a 
trench. Snipers in the hills 
every move and 
attack on the place, with ma- 
chine guns, trench mortars, and Bren 
British soldiers sat at each window 
all day long, with guns pointed into the 
hills in back of us—I got a picture of 
that, and many other pictures too. 

But there came a time when we had to 
surrender, because we were without light 
and food, and had no water. The 300 Brit- 


too close for 
and 
slege. 


once there 


guns. 










February, 1943 
ish soldiers crept away during the night, 
so that only civilians would be there 
when the Japs came the next morning 
The white flag of surrender went up at 
dawn. 

The Japs came, walked the guests to 
headquarters, searched them, and _ took 
away jewelry. I was hidden in a bath- 
room taking pictures with my telephoto 
lens through a slit in a blackout curtain 
of white men being marched at the point 
of bayonets by little yellow men with big 
guns. 

I was found and made prisoner, too. 
That night, during inspection, a Jap sol- 
dier ran a bayonet over my neck. I didn't 
like it at all. 

The next day, 200 of us, the oldest 83 
years and the youngest two months, were 
marched ten miles into Hong Kong at 
the point of bayonets. The first mile was 
lined with British dead, twisted, black, 
and giving forth the acid smell of death 
which none of us will ever forget—young 
men who had died that we might live. 

We were without food or water for 38 
hours, with the exception of one lump 
of sugar and one sip of water. We were 
herded into a vilely dirty paint factory 
for the night—it was Christmas Eve. 

I had my cameras with me, part of 
them at least, and I managed to get a 
few sneak shots of that terrible trek and 
of the Japs in action. 

We were held in a second-rate hotel 
for a month, on a rice and water diet for 
two weeks. There was no air, newspapers 
on the windows to keep out the sun, and 
sentries continually swinging their bayo- 
nets in our faces. Other Europeans were 
held in filthy Chinese brothels. I believe 
the Japanese diplomats and newspaper 
people in this country were interned at 
Hot Sulphur Springs. 

We were later interned at Camp Stan- 
ley, 3,500 British, Dutch and Americans. 
Five to ten in a room, men, women and 
children were all dumped in together, as 
many as 82 using one toilet. In one sec- 
tion that the British had built for 250 
Indian civil servants, the Japs put 780 
Englishmen. The Red Cross was not al- 
lowed to operate. We had no communi- 
cation with the outside world, and our 
families did not know if we were dead 
or alive. There still has never been a list 
issued of the 11,000 interned British sol- 
diers. I smuggled out a list of the re- 
maining 3,000 British in our camp. 

We received a bowl of rice and a cup 
of thin gravy at 10 a. m. At five in the 
afternoon we had another bowl of rice 
and a cup of bad stew. That was all the 
food we received daily until the last 
month, when we got some bread, too. Ac- 
cording to the Geneva Convention, which 
Japan did not sign, but which she claims 
she lives up to, prisoners of war are to 
receive 2,400 calories a day. The highest 
we got was 1,800, and for two months it 
was 850. Thirty per cent of the camp had 
beri-beri, scurvy, pellagra, and other 
vitamin deficiency diseases. All suffered 
from malnutrition, and doctors tell us our 
life expectancy has been cut from five to 
ten years. While in camp I had dengue 
fever, dysentery and malnutrition. I'm 
still suffering from the latter. 
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I ate out of a tin can during my months 
in camp, as did almost everyone else. I 
slept on the floor most of the time, in a 
house bare of a single piece of furniture, 
filled with cockroaches, centipedes, scor- 
pions, and malaria mosquitoes. I wore the 
same clothes in which I was captured 
for four and a half months. 

Women raveled out gunny sacks to 
make shoes for themselves and children. 
Men whittled out wooden clogs. Cur- 
tains were cut down to make shorts. 
Everyone was ragged, hungry, and half 
sick from the treatment by the Japs. 

I was put on the exchange list through 
the efforts of the Detroit News, for whom 
I had done a “’round the world on $50 
and my typewriter” series in 1936-37, one 
of the longest full page series ever to run 
in any newspaper, and for whom I was 
doing special stories from the Far East. 
[had also been contributing to Newsweek 
Magazine. 

On June 30, we left, leaving behind 
3,000 British and Dutch friends to face 
more hunger and sickness and death. We 
made the long trek around the world, 
part of the only exchange of its kind in 
the history of warfare, across the South 
China Sea, the China Sea, the Sunda 
Straits, Indian Ocean, the South and the 
North Pacific Oceans, 18,000 miles to 
reach our beloved country once more. 

We were exchanged for the Japanese 
in Lourenco Marques, Portuguese East 
Africa—and we were once more free from 
the human bondagé which had been im- 
posed on us by the Japs who believe they 
can rule the world. They are hard, tough 
fighters. They are fanatical and they are 
not playing for pennies. They have built 
up the second largest empire in the world 
in a few short months, and they have 
won almost every battle—so far. 

With the fall of Hong Kong went a 
thousand negatives of the best pictures I 
have taken from Maine to Manila, Paris 
to Palembang, and back again in the last 
six years; 5,000 feet of colored movie 
film; the only authorized movies taken 
of the fall of Hong Kong; several hun- 
dred stills; a flash camera; an emergency 
extra; a Rolleiflex; a Kodak I used for 
color; a movie camera; a light meter; 
films, filters; and, in addition, a type- 
writer, clothes, and jewelry. 

Before I was interned, the Japanese 
took my remaining films, although I had 
buried some and others were burned. A 

Domei correspondent managed to get one 
of my cameras returned to me, because 
he hoped that someone was being kind 
to the Japanese newspaper correspond- 
ents in America. For the sake of future 
peace, which must come someday, I am 
glad that there is still an “esprit de corps” 
among the correspondents of the world. 

But my pictures of the Battle of Hong 
Kong are gone forever—the only picture 
record of that siege. My nights will long 
remain haunted by the memories of the 
pictures I took—the proof of what Japan 
intends to do to all white men in the 
Far East.— be 

-When you're taking pictures in the 
country and don’t happen to have your 
ipod along, tie the camera to a tree 
when a slow shutter speed or a time ex- 
posure is required.—f® 
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Distortion Control 
(Continued from page 59) 








sarily small opening as a basis for data. 

One of the benefits of this method of 
distortion control is found in correcting 
distorted images of straight-sided objects 
photographed from an angle. This is true 
especially for negatives of geometrical 
forms, roads, rows of buildings, and pic- 
tures of tall buildings photographed from 
the ground. 

Usually, a print of a tall building 
photographed from the ground shows the 
sides converging toward the top in such a 
way as to make the building appear to be 
leaning over backward. By tilting the 
easel in enlarging, the sides of the build- 
ing may be straightened so that, although 
the original sense of height is apparent, 
the vertical lines are less distorted and no 
longer give the effect of the building 
leaning over. 

Tilting the easel may also produce dis- 
tortion as well as correct it. When de- 
sired, this distortion may be used to 
create novel and ludicrous effects. For 
example, a picture of some individual 
may be distorted so that the face is longer 
and thinner. Or it can be made shorter 
and fatter, just as easily. Distorting 
images of people and objects into humor- 
ous caricatures is just another of the 
possible uses to which the tilting easel 
may be put. 

A more serious use of the technique of 
distortion control is found in copying. 
Often it is discovered too late that the 
camera was not at a ninety degree angle 
to the copy when the exposure was made, 
resulting in a print that is distorted. By 
tilting the easel, a truer image of the 
original is produced. 

The tilting easel will repay your effort 
in making it many times over. Its great- 
est advantage will be the improvement 
that may be obtained in prints that other- 
wise would need to be printed “as is.” — 


Measure for Closeups 


‘OR taking flower closeups and other 
pictures requiring supplementary 


lenses, the strap of your camera case or | 


exposure meter can be used as a conve- 





Marked strap shows distance to subject. 


nient measure. The distances most com- 
monly used can be marked on the strap 
with narrow strips of white tape. Then 
you can focus quickly by selecting the 
proper slip-on lens and adjusting the 
lens-to-subject distance to correspond 
to that indicated on the tape.—George 
Carlson, Chicago, IIl. 
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NEW 
Bolex Projector latest G-8 or G-16 
Nite-Exakta B, chrome, f2 Xenon... 
Super Ikonta A Spec., £3.5 Tessar, Comp.-Rap., 


ERS S aneee Be are ee 138.90 
Bolex H-16, f1.5, plus 4” f4 Cooke........... 300.00 
Victor “4,” Aircraft Model, f1.5............. 150.09 
Keystone 16mm. A-7, f2.7............ceec0- 46.30 
Vokar Slide Projector, Complete............. 12.50 
Praxidos Enlarger, 214x214, f4.5............. 24.50 
Dejur Critic $18.75; 5-A with Case.......... 15.50 
Super Pilot Reflex, f2.9..................... 49.50 
Contax IT, chrome, f2 Sonnar............... 267.00 
Ikoflex TIT, £2.8, C. Z. Tessar, case 231.00 


Super Ikomat C, epld. r.f., £3.8 Tessar Comp.- 
DU eats 2a. Casa ES as roneuliace eas witsteka 129.50 


Foth Derby f2.5, $29.50; [3.5 21.50 
Foth Derby II, epld., r-f., £2.5 $42.03; £3.5 37.50 
S. S. Dolly (244x2'4 or 214x154) f2.8 Xenar... 55.00 
8. S. Dolly (244x2'4 or 214x15¢) f2.9 Trioplan. 47.50 
Zeiss Deltrintem 8x30 Featherwt. case........ 135.00 

We still have a fine stock of 

new cameras, projectors, etc. 

AS NEW 

Argus C-3, $37.50; Argus C-2,............... $ 32.50 
Weltini 35mm, Streamlined epld. r.-f., f2.9.... 95.00 
B & H Filmo 70D, 3.5, Mayfair case......... 115.00 
Exakta B, chrome, f2.8 C. Z: Tessar.......... 150.00 
MO, BE PEs i cacenconeeniencebecnss 57.50 
Na. Graflex Series IT, 3.5 B. & L. Tessar..... 69.50 
Max. B. {4.5 Tessar D.A. Comp. Kal. rf... ... 89.50 


Hundreds More « Liberal Trade-ins « 10-Day Trial 
WRITE TODAY! 


Now is the time to get that new camera 
because: we are allowing the highest trade- 
in values ever on your old equipment! 





CASH FOR CAMERAS! 


Turn your extra equipment 
into cash... We buy cameras: 
Rollei, Exakta, Bantam, Iko- 
flex, Fiaubel Makina, Movies, 
Sound Equipment, etc., out- 
right at top figures. For quick 
action write or ship to Dept. C. 


qeo. levine & sons 


15 CORNHILL, BOSTON, MASS. 


“Over a Quarter Century on Cornhill” 




















Start Now. Learn Oil Painting at Home by 
New Easy Stuart System 


e Previous art training 
or talent NOT necessary. 
This Stuart System is 
radically new and simple. 
It will REALLY TEACH 
PORTRAIT PAINTING. Cost is unusually 
low. Write for free booklet Now! 


STUART STUDIOS, Room 142 
121 Monument Circle Indianapolis, Indiana 














































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































IN PHOTO-CHEMICALS 
QUALITY COUNTS 


® High grade chemicals are as important to 
your finished prints as quality film or correct 
exposure. Marshall's easy-to-mix chemicals have 
been used by amateurs and professionals for 20 
years. Known for pure basic materials and care- 
ful compounding 













@® Marshall's transparent oil paints, 
Extra-Strong, give color to 
white prints. 


Regular and 


natural black and 


® Sold by leading dealers. Write for literature. 


JOHN C. MARSHALL, INc. 


Dept. A, 167-173 North Ninth St. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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New Effects with Nicknacks 
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the spot determines the density of the 
shadow and the brilliance of the corre- 
sponding highlights. 

The shadows are an important part of 
the picture arrangement. In “Tooth and 
Nail” the original composition as seen 
through the viewing card was flat and 
unsatisfactory until the spot was lowered. 
The flat light from above made the saw 
and nails nothing more than just inani- 
mate objects. But when the shadows slid 
across the card, the picture became alive 
and the composition established itself. 

In the same way, when the spot was 
behind the small condenser lenses, there 
was only the hint of “Mickey Mouse” and 
the light had to be lowered, after that 
hint was seen, to make “Mickey.” 

Sometimes the addition of some object 
that actually was not intended to be in 
the picture will make the difference. In 
getting three condenser lenses lined up 
perfectly, a glass stirring rod was used 
and an accidental glance through the 
viewing card showed an interesting ef- 
fect. The camera was put in place and 
the shot was made. 

In planning definite compositions, West- 
ervelt usually starts with a rough sketch 
that is often suggested by some familiar 
household article. The first step is to 
arrange the principal design in conjunc- 
tion with the edge of the picture, to fit 
the shape of the object into its frame. 
This, in direct reversal of the photog- 
rapher’s general technique that puts the 
frame around the finished print, enables 


him to fill the negative area with the 


| picture as it appears through the view- 
| ing card 
| minimum enlargement. 


and make the final print with 


Of course, it often happens that the 


| view through the card suggests changes 


in the arrangement and composition so 
that the final picture is quite unlike the 
original idea. The fact, however, that 
the sketch was made—perhaps days be- 
fore the opportunity came to get into 
the cellar—gave Westervelt something to 
work on and to develop. 
The development of the 
curved piece of metal and a 


picture of a 
glass block 
or paper weight followed this method of 
arranging and rearranging. The curved 
piece of metal suggested the shot, but 
the uniformly curved line tended to lead 
the eye on out of the picture. A glass 
paperweight was placed toward the end 
of the curve to stop the eye and supply 
a center of interest, but 
was needed to tie the 
edges of the When the 
metal and the glass block were laid on 
the table with the spot light placed rather 
low, the shadow supplied the tie-in, 
fastening the picture in its frame, and 
the refracted rays from the block added 
much more interest. The original plan 
was good, but under the lights and with 
the aid of the viewing card, the final pic- 
ture was far superior. 

An important element in this use of 
shadows is their brightness as compared 
the general il- 


still something 
material to the 


picture area. 





away or aiming the floods directly at the 
reflector above to raise the general il- 
lumination level will decrease their depth 
and reduce the contrast of the lighting. 
The whole effect of the shot may be 
varied at will by changing the position 
of the spot or turning the floods away 
from the reflector. 

In some cases, a base for the picture 
or an effect like that in “Jersey Bird” is 
obtained by the use of two spots at the 
same angle and distance on opposite sides. 
Cards or anything to cast a shadow at 
the bottom of the picture area are placed 
in the beam of the spots and the result 
is a heavy foreground that not only sup- 
ports the picture but also completes the 
composition. 

In the case of “The Butterfly,” the glass 
funnel was laid on its side and the spot 
light was almost at the level of the table. 
Two identical exposures were made and 
the negatives were taped together emul- 
sion to emulsion to make the symmetrical 
design. This plan often can be used 
where the number of articles available 
will not permit the entire design to be 
arranged at once and has the added ad- 
vantage of making the two halves of the 
picture identical. 

It would be possible to continue de- 
scribing how Westervelt has made 
various pictures, but the best way for 
you to make the most of the picture op- 
portunities in your home is to set up a 
temporary outfit along his general plan 
and start experimenting. For small ob- 
jects, one flood bulb shining on a 16x20 
mount supported over the table will be 
enough with which to start and to turn 
out excellent work. The table should be far 
enough from the wall to allow you to work 
all around it. Set up the objects, turn 


on the spot and then wander around the 
watching through the viewing card. 
You'll be surprised how easy it is to make 
original and exciting pictures.—™ 
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Wanted: Amateur 


(Continued from page 26) 
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Shots 


News 








no matter how large the staff, it is phys- 
ically impossible for newspaper photog- 
raphers to be everywhere at once. 

That’s where the camera fans come in. 
They are, literally, everywhere at once. 
Why? Because there are an estimated 
20,000,000 camera fans in the United 
States. With such an army of camera- 
men is it any wonder that there is a 
camera on the spot wherever—and 
whenever—big news occurs? 

To be sure, staff cameramen are hasti- 
ly dispatched to news scenes as soon as 
word of accidents or other happenings 
reaches the newspaper office. It is no 
reflection on the newspaper photog- 
rapher, however, to admit that he usu- 
ally gets to an incident after the show 
so to speak, is over. After all, he can’t 
be assigned to a calamity in advance. 
Seldom is he lucky enough to be on 
hand when the unexpected happens. 
There are, of course, some outstanding 
exceptions (such as the amazing prize 
photo of the explosion of the German 
dirigible Hindenburg), but the excep- 
tions prove the obvious rule: to get dra- 
matic pictures the photographer must be 
there when the drama occurs. 

Here again is where the amateur comes 
in. “Just accidentally” he may find him- 
self on the scene when the unexpected 
happens and be able to picture news 
while it’s happening. Many of the great- 
est news pictures have been made by 
amateurs (the picture of the sinking of 
the “Vestris,” for example, was a famous 
amateur document of a _ catastrophic 
event). Often it is a fast-thinking ama- 
teur who takes the only shots ever made 
of unusual news events. 

Accompanying this article are some 
examples of amateur photos that have 
appeared in the Minneapolis Star Jour- 
nal and Tribune. They show the type 
of pictures that newspaper editors every- 
where hope to receive. 

Today, there isn’t a major storm, fire, 
or accident anywhere in the territory of 
the Minneapolis Star Journal and Tri- 
bune that fails to bring rolls of film from 
amateurs. This happy situation however, 
didn’t “just happen.” 

It is the result of a five-point program 

the handling of amateurs that works 
like this: 
1) RECOGNITION. 


money, 


More than 
perhaps, an amateur appreciates 
recognition. He wants everyone to know 
that he, John Jones, took the picture. 
Consequently, he cherishes a_ by-line 
with his published picture. Each time a 
by-line is given, it encourages other 
nateurs. 

2 PAYMENT. Even the amateur 
who doesn’t take pictures for a living 
can't spend a by-line, and he has a right 
to expect reimbursement for his expense. 
The newspaper, likewise, expects to pay 
lor pictures at their full value to the 
publication. Therefore, it pays the same 
rates to amateurs as professionals, with 
extra pay for extra merit and for trans- 


Y 


portation when that is a factor. 





(3) CO-OPERATION. Since most 
amateurs do not have facilities for rapid 
development and printing, they are in- 
structed to rush spot news shots to the 
newspaper undeveloped. Also, since 
amateurs like to keep their negatives of 
important events, these are returned by 
the newspaper. Obviously, much ama- 
teur stuff is processed that never sees 
the light of print, but this is a gamble 
the newspaper is glad to take on the 
chance it may hit “pay dirt.” 

(4) ADVICE. Whether their photos 
are accepted or rejected, amateurs are 
given suggestions for improvement. Their 
technical questions are answered by con- 
siderate staff photographers and picture 
editors. In addition, photographers and 
editors frequently lecture to camera 
clubs on news photography. The news- 
paper looks to the future, knowing that 
the amateur who receives practical pic- 
ture-taking tips today, may very pos- 
sibly be able to turn in a good news pic- 
ture tomorrow. 

(5) GOOD WILL. To promote ama- 
teur photography in general, the Minne- 
apolis Sunday Tribune each summer con- 
ducts an amateur snapshot contest. 
Through suggestion and example, read- 
ers learn to take and submit pictures 
of “general interest and appeal” to news- 
paper readers. Indirect benefits of this 
good will practice carry over to contribu- 
tions throughout the year. 

In this manner, the Minneapolis Star 
Journal and Tribune have converted the 
multitude of camera fans, that some pic- 
ture editors call “pests,” into a reserve 
army of cameramen on the news fronts. 
These papers realize, of course, that the 
amateur photograph of a news event is 
generally inferior, technically, to that 
taken by the professional news photog- 
rapher. That is to be expected. But the 
main the picture editor asks, 
regardless of whether the picture is taken 
by an amateur or a professional, is this: 
“Does it tell a story?” If it does, all but 
the major technical faults may be over- 
looked. 

This doesn’t mean that the amateur 
who hopes to market photos with news- 
papers shouldn’t do his best to follow 
the techniques and approaches employed 
by the newsman to present the . “corded 
scene in its most forceful and storytell- 
ing manner, to extract the utmost mean- 
ing from a given scene. The best “how 
to do” advice anyone can give an ama- 
teur who hopes to take pictures for news- 
papers is to observe with a critical eye 
the good news photographs you see in 
your daily paper. Then watch for your 
opportunity, which may come _ sooner 


than you think.— 


question 


—Sooner or later every photographer ac- 
cumulates a number of poisonous chem- 
icals, which are used in compounding 
various solutions. These should be 
marked clearly with the word “POISON,” 
and should be kept under lock and 
key as a safety measure — 
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have we offered a group of popular 





cameras and lenses at these low prices. Searcity 
of these cameras makes this sale unusual, oppor- 
tuned with the demand to save for **VICTORY."* 
EXAKTA “B"’ £2.8 C.Z. Tessar L.N. $110.00 
EXAKTA JR. {3.5 Thagee, Chrome. . 79.50 
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I f2.9 Rad 




































FLEN AUTO f3.5 Tessar 
ROLLETICORD {3.5 Carl Zeiss L.N 
CONTAPLEXN 35mm CZ Sonnar f1.5 
CONTAX TIT CZ Sonnar f1.5 LN 
CONTAX TIT CZ Sonnar f.2 L.N 
CONTAX 1T CZ Sonnar f.2 L.N 
ROBOT IT CZ Tessar 2.8. case 
LEICA MODE! \ ‘3.5 Elmar cee 
ZEISS TENAX IT Rng Fdr, f.2 lens 
ZEISS IKOFPLEN TIT f2.8 Tessar 
ROLLETCORD CZ f4.5 lens EX 
SUPER TKONTA B’* CZT 2 





NAT. GRAFLEX B&l 
SUPER TKONTA “A? CZT £3 


Com, Rap 89.50 
PLAUBEL ROLI-OP f2.8 Rng, . 
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MOVIE CAMERAS 








16mm SIMPLEX POCKETTE .... (3.5 $ 24.50 
l6émm B & H JOA THC ee ‘3.5 39.50 
lémm B & H TOR THE - {2.7 69.50 
l6mm B & H 70D, TURRET m.5 139.50 
lémm B & H TODA, TURRET 3.5 159.50 
i¢6mm B & H 121 SHELL- LOAD (3.8 54.50 
loémm EASTMAN-KODAK ‘rE’ P 3.5 34.50 
lémm KEYSTONE MODEL A7 1.5 62.50 
16mm KEYSTONE MODET, A& m5 29.50 
16mm VICTOR MODEL #3 3.5 34.50 
16mm VICTOR MODFIL +4 {2.7 109.50 
” MFYER KINO-PLASMAT 11.5 89.50 
15mm GOERZ WYPAR ° {2.7 57.50 
2” BERTHIO'1 ew (3.5 36.50 
2” MEYER TRIOPLAN 2.8 57.50 
2” DALLMEYER . 1.0 89.50 
114” EASTMAN KODAK 8/60 N..f4.5 40.00 
3” MEYER TRIOPLAN, Simplex. .f4.5 39.50 
3” rAYLOR HORSON COOKF.. f.4 69.50 
3” E-K for CINE SPECTAL.. 1.5 44.50 
3” MEYER TRIOPLAN .. . f4.5 49.50 
324" TAYLOR HOBSON, C. 3.3 89.50 
BE47 DAIAMRVER «soc cccweeve 13.3 49.50 
6" MEYER TELE- MEGOR eecees 15.5 69.50 
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No. 700 for seven 400-ft. 16 mm reels... 1.95 

At Stores or direct prepaid on Money-Back Trial. 

Free Catalog of Amfiles for Slides, Negatives, etc. 
1667 Duane Bivd. 


AMBERG FILE & INDEX co. Kankakee, Illinois 


zreen, 


reels... $1.50 











NOTICE: TO ALL OWNERS OF 
LEICA, CONTAX, ARGUS (C-2 &C-3) 
and KODAK EKTRA Cameras! 


For new pleasures in all types of pho- 
tography, especially around the home, 


INVESTIGATE SPEED-O0-COPY tropayi 


WRITE FOR FREE FOLDER to: 
—-—D. PAUL SHULL —— 
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LITE-NING 


Improves or lightens normal 
and slightly under exposed 
Kodachromes. Only $2.00 


IVORINE 


In 3 minutes— IVORINE con- 
verts KODACHROMES into 
actual COLOR PRINTS. $2.00 


COLOR-FULL LABORATORIES 
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Guarantee Trust Bidg. 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


FINEST FINISHING 
FOR ONLY 25c MORE} 


Pay a littie mere for extra quality, 
extra care — yo insurance against 
disappointment and loss of pictures, 
i Any 35mm roll (inci, Univex) 
i ultra fine grain developed, vaporated 
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An 8 ex. roll 120, 620, 
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Heavy Duty Squeegee Plates 
| WILL NOT BLISTER OR PEEL | 


Play safe! Ask your dealer for ACME 
Look for the name on the plate 
ACME FERROTYPE CO., 50 Park Sq. Building, Boston, Mass. 
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Want to Be a Signal Corps Photographer? 


(Continued from page 25) 





be unusually slow, you will be trans- 
ferred to some other duty for which you 
are better fitted. When you have com- 
pleted the course satisfactorily, you come 
out a well-trained photographer with the 
grade of private. 

As a graduate of this most exclusive 
of photographic schools (a school where 
your ability to do the work rather than 
your fee determines your eligibility), you 
are still first and foremost a soldier. 
You are less a photographer with a gun 
than a soldier with a camera. If you en- 
tered the school with the thought that a 
35 mm camera is a lot lighter to carry 
than a semi-automatic rifle, you are 
doomed to disappointment. It is prob- 
able that you will be given a 4 x 5 “press” 
type outfit, including camera, flash gun, 
rangefinder, bulbs, extra holders and 
adapters, a tripod or two, and a carrying 
case—in addition to your rifle. 

You will be concerned with just about 
every type of photography that exists, 
but will specialize in no particular branch. 
Among the tasks you may be called upon 
to perform from day to day may be turn- 
ing out several hundred identification pic- 
tures; making regular “press shots” for 
use in the instruction of troops, or for 
recruiting purposes; “landscapes” to show 
conformation of terrain, or location of 
military objectives; “table tops” or “still 
life” photographs of apparatus for cata- 
loging and instruction; “candid shots” 
showing troops performing their duties; 
technical pictures revealing the construc- 
tion and operation of weapons; and pho- 
tographs to record permanently various 
occurrences of military significance, and 
so on. 

You will work with color film as well 
as with black and white, and you will 
be required to do your own processing, 
in some instances. You may be assigned 
to take pictures only, turning over the 
exposed film to the soldier who is on dark 
room duty, or you may practically live 
in the darkroom, never taking a picture, 
just developing and printing the films 
which other men have exposed. In any 
case, you will have to be capable of see- 
ing a job through from start to finish, 
whether you are ever actually required 
to do so or not. You never know when 
you n .y be called upon to replace some 
man who has been doing a different type 
of photographic work, and you must be 
able to take over at a moment’s notice. 

There is plenty of reason why replace- 
ments become necessary. Wherever the 
action is heaviest, there is a Signal Corps 
photographer prepared to record the 
fighting. These pictures are studied by 
staff officers who learn from them how 
better to attack the enemy and to resist 
his thrusts, by varying the disposition of 
men and materiel. 

While in the field, taking such pictures, 
the photographer generally carries the 
usual military weapons, although on home 
duty he is not required to do so. The 
reason for this is easily understood. If 
you were out where men were shooting 





at you, you would want to be able to 
shoot back at them, wouldn’t you? You 
would still feel the same way if you were 
a Signal Corps photographer. There is 
little likelihood that your superiors would 
order you to leave your gun at your sta- 
tion if you decided you wanted to carry 
it, for increasing a unit’s fire-power by 
even one man might turn the tide of an 
engagement. 

Signal Corps photography has many ad- 
vantages. If you are accepted for this 
work, you will have the pleasant feeling 
that comes with complete self-confidence, 
for you will be doing familiar work you 
enjoy. In addition, you will probably 
know more about your job than you ever 
did before, thanks to the specialized in- 
struction you received at the Training 
Center. 

There is little dull routine in Signal 
Corps photography, for every day pre- 
sents different problems. Today, per- 
haps, you work indoors, setting up lights 
to take shadowless pictures of some new 
and devastating weapon. Tomorrow you 
may be out in the field, photographing 
troops on maneuvers, and wishing that 
the sun would come from behind the 
clouds long enough to provide a few 
shadows for modeling. The next day you 
may be inside a “pill-box,” using your 
synchronized flash gun to record the ac- 
tion of troops engaging in rapid fire, o1 
you may be on a hilltop, photographing a 
peaceful village, so that officers may study 
its potential defenses in case of an enemy 
invasion attempt. Or you may be run- 
ning off a couple of hundred prints to be 
sent to training centers throughout the 
United States. You may, in short, be do- 
ing practically anything which concerns 
the taking and processing of photographs. 

You will also have the satisfaction of 
seeing many of the pictures you make 
come out well—and there are few greate! 
joys for the average photographer. Your 
pictures will be good because you will 
have been trained how to avoid mistakes 
The present war requires lightning fast 
action, and there is no time to correct 
errors. You must get things right the 
first time. In addition, many pictures 
cannot be retaken. For example, one ol 
an American shell bursting in the midst 
of an enemy motor convoy is a picture 
you certainly would not want to miss 
because of some technical failure! 

Although you come out of the Train- 
ing Center a private, you have the same 
chance of advancement as any other sol- 
dier. You will advance according to your 
ability. You have as much opportunity 
of obtaining a commission as in any other 
branch of the service. 

Becoming a commissioned officer will 
not necessarily terminate your photo- 
graphic work, although there is a wide- 
spread belief that officers do not use 
cameras. But you will probably do less 


of the actual work of photography be- 
cause as an officer, more of your time will 
be required for administrative and execu- 
tive duties. 
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If you plan to bring your own camera 
vith you when you enter the army, it 
vill be of no advantage to you in further- 
ng your ambition to be a Signal Corps 
hhotographer. Personal photographic 
equipment is not used by Signal Corps 
Jhotographers in the performance of 
their duties. They are required to use 
nilitary apparatus and material as is- 
sued. The reason for this is standardiza- 
tion. Certain types and sizes of cameras 
ire required for specific kinds of work, 
and the Signal Corps photographer must 
<now what to use as a substitute if the 
piece of equipment to which he is ac- 
customed becomes damaged or defective. 

Therefore, all apparatus is standard, al- 
though there is a wide range of equip- 
ment including identification outfits, 8x10 
studio, 4x5, and 35 mm cameras. In ad- 
dition, specially trained personnel is 
available for the speedy repair of all 
equipment. Repair tools and spare parts 
for the standard cameras are kept on 
hand for any emergency. 

Motion picture photography has not 
been touched upon here because your 
chances of entering work of this sort for 
your Army career are very small. While 
comparative figures cannot be given, it 
may be said that the Signal Corps uses 
many more still than motion picture 
cameramen. The latter, almost without 
exception, are drawn from the ranks of 
professional motion picture photograph- 
ers. The equipment used, both 16 mm 
and 35 mm, is considerably more com- 
plicated than corresponding still cameras, 
and the film to cover any assignment is 
more costly. Such apparatus and sup- 
plies cannot be turned over to anyone 
with only a few weeks of intensive 
training. A_ skilled professional with 
years of experience is required to make 
the most effective use of the equipment. 

The situation sums up to this: if, when 
‘ou enter the army, you wish to become 

photographer in the Signal Corps, it 
will do no harm for you to ask. Your 
request, however, will not be granted un- 
less you can show proof of proficiency— 

best proof would be the fact that you 
earned a good living practising photog- 
raphy as a means of livelihood. If you 

e accepted, you will get thorough train- 
ing—which means hard work. When you 
have received this training, you will work 

a thrilling, fascinating branch of the 
service. Your work will not be a “soft 
It will be no easier, though per- 
ps no more difficult, than what you 
would do in any other branch. Your rank 
therefore, your income will be de- 
rmined by your ability. You can rise 
igh as your ability warrants. 

Signal Corps photography may be a dif- 
icult branch of the service to enter but 
t is well worth the effort of trying. You 

not be aware of it yourself when 

are in it because you are engrossed 

our work, but Signal Corps photog- 

ers are the eyes of the Army and are 
famed throughout the world. And when 
the familiar rubber stamp, “Photo by 
U. S. Army Signal Corps,” goes on the 
back of your prints, you can take pride in 
knowing that the prestige of more than 
sixty years of Army photography comes 


it._— 
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What It Takes... 


(Continued from page 38) 











and perception are concerned; but he 
makes the most of his sparse equipment, 
and goes places. In other words, to 
capitalize on your own capacities and 
abilities, you've got to work, and work 
hard. 

Photographers’ work is hard. Hours 
may be totally irregular; meals may be 
skipped, sleep may be missed, and clients 
may be unsympathetic. Darkrooms are 
notably devoid of health-giving sunshine, 
and the heat in the studio may be ter- 
rific. Location jobs always come at the 
worst possible times. In short, photog- 
raphy is no profession for loafers, no 
matter how gifted they may be. 

The Spark 

You can be a power-house of energy, 
a Jack-of-all-trades and master of sev- 
eral, a store-house of information about 
color and optics and physics and the 
theory of art—and you can still miss the 
bus if you lack that little spark which 
fires all your abilities and sets them in 
coordinated motion. 

The spark is simply a capacity for 
ideas. Your mind must be able to push 
through a lot of diverting but extraneous 
matter and pounce on the vital, central 
idea. Without that, your work simply 
can’t get anywhere. 

In this catalog of capacities for a career 
in photography, two important items are 
conspicuously absent. Somebody asks, 
“Shouldn’t a guy know something about 
photography?” Of course. If he doesn’t, 
he shouldn’t even consider a career in it. 
That’s why we left it out; it’s too obvious. 

The second missing item also should 
be obvious—a sound business sense. Un- 
fortunately, many extremely good photog- 
raphers lack this sense entirely. Because 
of that lack they get few chances really 
to use the talents they own. There is 
only one solution of this problem, so far 
as I know. Find a girl who doesn’t know 
a ferrotype tin from a circle of confusion, 
but who is a good business man. Then 
marry her. 

Having said all this, it should be added 
that photography—either as a profession 
or as a hobby—remains a source of vast 
and lasting satisfactions. The enjoyment 
of it is within the reach and grasp of most 
of us. But it is not a cinch. Nothing 
that’s worth while ever is—pe 


Filtering Solutions 

HERE are many times when it is de- 

sirable to filter photographic solu- 
tions, but a suitable filter paper seems 
hard to find. The papers obtainable from 
chemical supply houses for laboratory 
use are so fine that filtration of the re- 
latively large volume of photo solutions 
requires long periods of time. 

A good substitute is the ordinary paper 
kitchen towel. A 6 or 8 inch square 
should be cut and folded twice diagonally 
to fit into an ordinary funnel. Solutions 
pass through it quite rapidly, but it will 
filter out even the smallest undissolved 
particles —Ivan R. Neilsen, Modesto, Calif. 
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Extension Tubes for Better Closeups | 
| 





it will cut off a portion of the image. 
Whether you decide to make the tubes 
yourself or have a machinist do the work, 
it’s a good idea to make a rough sketch 
showing the correct measurements (see 
Fig. 1). It is also wise to leave your 
camera, or the lens and lens flange, with 
the machinist so that he can determine 
the number of threads per inch on the 
lens, and also check the finished tube for 
On the camera for which 





























nnecneack: 
ANURL IF innet | 


Fig. |. Before making tubes or ordering 
them from a machinist, draw a sketch like 
this, adding the correct measurements. 


I made a pair of tubes, the number of 
threads per inch was 36, but this will vary 
according to the camera used. 

For those who plan to construct one or 
more tubes themselves with the use of a 
lathe, the following 10 steps in the actual 
work will be found helpful (letters used 
correspond to those in Fig. 1): 

1. Cut stock about a half inch too long. 
2. Mount in lathe, using 
chuck, holding about °s” in 

itself. 

3. Turn the greatest 
far as the chuck jaws. 
this diameter 


a four-jaw 


the chuck 


diameter (A) as 
If desired, a por- 
nearest the jaws 
(see diagram). 

still in the chuck, turn 
(B) on lathe. 


5. Drill hole (diameter D) completely 
through stock about 1s” smaller than dia- 
meter (B). 

6. Turn diameter (C) for external 
thread and cut thread (I) to fit camera 
flange, using a threading tool. Polish with 
fine emery cloth and remove from chuck. 

7. Chuck a short piece of similar stock. 

8. Bore and thread one end of this piece 
to receive the thread just cut in the ex- 
tension tube. 

9. Using this as a holder for your tube, 
proceed to face the tube to correct length. 
Then bore tube to minor diameter (E) for 
internal thread. 

10. Cut the thread on this end with an 
inside threading tool, to fit the thread on 
the camera lens. 

In order that 
inner surface of 
not affect the 
these 


4. With stock 
next smallest diameter 


light reflections on the 
the extension tube will 
image, it is desirable that 
surfaces be coated with a non-re- 
flecting paint. Flat black paint is ideal 
for this purpose. 

If a better finish than plain metal is 
desired on the outside of the extension 
tube, it may be coated with a thin cover- 
ing of silver. To do this, the tube is 





thoroughly cleaned, and then placed in a 
well-used hypo solution. After a short 
period of immersion, it will take on a 
thin coating of silver, which may be 
polished to a high luster. If a similar but 
more permanent finish is desired, the tube 
can be electroplated with chrome or 
nickel. 

In view of the acute metal shortage at 
the present time there is always the pos- 
sibility that you will not be able to ob- 
tain the necessary stock for making a 
couple of extension tubes. The short 
lengths required, however, should be 
found in a machinist’s scrap box. But 
assuming that you are unable to get even 
the small pieces required, it is suggested 
that suitable extension tubes can be con- 
structed from cardboard tubing. While 
such a tube would not be permanent, it 
could at least be used for experimental 
purposes. The degree of success you might 
have would depend more or less on your 
own ingenuity in attaching the tube to 
the camera and lens, and providing a sup- 
port for it. 

In closeup work with any camera where 
an extension tube is used, or where the 
bellows is extended beyond normal limits, 
an increase in exposure must be given to 
compensate for the increased distance be- 
tween the lens and the film. It is a simple 
matter todetermine this exposure increase. 
Simply measure the image distance (dis- 
tance between lens and film), square it, 
and divide this figure by the square of the 
focal length. For example, suppose we are 
using a 1” extension tube on a camera 
with a lens of 3” focal length. The image 
distance is approximately 4 _ inches. 
Square this figure to get 16, then divide 
16 by 9 (focal length of lens squared) to 
get 1.77. This is close enough to 2 to allow 
a doubling of the exposure that normally 
would be given. 

Extension tubes will open a new field 
of photography for those who have never 
tried making closeups. Provide yourself 
with a couple of them, and increase the 
scope of your camera.—® 














"Here's my latest picture. Couldn't 
you just reduce parts of it?" 
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Camera Club Program 


(Continued from page 55) 








it these meetings, in which every mem- 
er is urged to contribute his ideas and 
suggestions. The teacher, or leader, en- 
courages the members to state their 
views. He never imposes his own as the 
ast word. Every man’s opinion is re- 
spected, whether beginner or advanced, 
ind the suggestions adopted when, in the 
ypinion of the group, they appear to 
1ave merit and usefulness. 

Meetings are held several times during 
the course of the project and workers re- 
port on the pictures they have taken and 
problems they have encountered. Pic- 
tures are submitted for discussion and 

riticism. On the basis of these group 

talks, which are a combination of a club 
print clinic, newspaper photographers’ 
ession with the assignment editor, 
camera class session, and a discussion 
in social awareness, the members obtain 
1 good understanding of the project and 

merete notions of the type of pictures 
hey should go after and turn in. 

The majority of the participants in the 
projects are students of the Photo 
League’s school, where they learn the 
fundamentals of good photographic tech- 
nique. After they have mastered tech- 

ique to some extent, however, they find 

is equally important to develop the 
ipacity to state ideas visually. The real 
learning, according to Grossman, comes 
trom engaging in the projects, where the 
nembers really develop as photographers. 

At present the League members, sensi- 
tive to the vital needs of the times, have 
turned all their efforts over to the docu- 

entation of wartime activities. The war 

so has brought the League somewhat 
to the limelight. Only recently, Lieuten- 

t Commander Edward Steichen pub- 

ly lauded the League for the kind of 

otographic documentation it is doing, 
leclaring it was setting a fine example 
other photographers to follow. 
It takes a war to make people feel 
trongly about photography, to realize 
lat it can play a real part in life,” Sid 
Grossman says. “Photography can be ex- 
essive of the strongest human feelings, 
uding those of the photographer him- 

, and a war like the present is cer- 

to evoke such feelings.” 

[he Photo League has planned a gen- 

long range project on the war en- 
tled “War Comes to the American Peo- 
Any individual projects that may 
decided upon from time to time, as 
ng as the war lasts, are to be related 
the general theme. A war project 
ed “Women Are Soldiers,” highlights 
place of women in the war effort. 
yperating with the League are a 
ber of artists and writers. 
n this initial project of the series,” 
ssman says, “we show how women 
taking their places in the factories, 
in civilian defense as air raid ward- 
nurses, and ambulance drivers. We 
v how women are training themselves 
lew jobs, new skills. Our project 
graphers even go into the homes 
1ow that women are helping there, 
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caring for children and families, making 
smaller amounts of food go further, and 
aiding in the war effort in many other 
ways.” 

The Photo League has placed itself 
entirely on a wartime footing. Every 
course in the school places the majority 
of its emphasis on photography of civil- 
ian defense activities. The League co- 
operates with the USO in urging service 
men to come in and use the school’s 
darkroom facilities. Pictures are made 
for the American Red Cross, for the 
AWVS, and other defense organizations. 
Almost every League member belongs 
to some civilian defense group. Several 
showings of civilian defense films have 
been held at the League, the funds go- 
ing to Allied War Relief. All social par- 
ties are run for the benefit of Allied 
War Relief or similar causes. 

The League is so prominently identified 
with the war effort and its achievements 
are so well regarded that a special Army 
and Navy group studying public rela- 
tions work on the staff of Life Magazine 
has also attended courses at the Photo 
League’s school. The Office of Inter- 
American Affairs, seeking pictures of 
American life today, came to the League 
as the most likely source for such ma- 
terial. These pictures will be exhibited 
in Mexico to show what America is do- 
ing for the war. 

And so the League has continued to 
forge ahead with its constructive policy, 
guiding its members to produce the best 
pictures of today in photography. Its 
members apparently have responded to 
this guidance and the membership ranks 
have swelled. 

Although its activities are extensive, 
dues are comparatively low since the up- 
keep of the League is a co-operative af- 
fair. A good proportion of the members 
helps actively by serving on various com- 
mittees. The League’s darkrooms are 
roomy enough to permit seven persons to 
work simultaneously. 

The League does not have its nose so 
close to present-day events that it loses 
sight of the lessons today’s photographers 
can learn from the great workers of the 
past. It, therefore, accepted eagerly when 
asked by Corydon Hine, son of the late 
Lewis W. Hine, renowned social photog- 
rapher, to take over the stewardship of 
the entire collection of his father’s nega- 
tives and prints. The Lewis W. Hine 
Memorial Committee was set up to do the 
job of restoring the precious plates, main- 
taining them in good order, preparing a 
catalogue, making prints from the nega- 
tives and bringing the work to the gen- 
eral public. Recently, the committee is- 
sued an initial batch of 30 portfolios, each 
containing four contact prints from the 
5 by 7 negatives. These were subscribed 
to almost immediately. 

From the first, the Photo League has 
held consistently to its theme: “Say 
something that is important to you.” In 
war or peace, photography without a per- 
sonal message is utterly meaningless to 
its members. Through projects and simi- 
lar activities, they have tried to convey 
their viewpoint not only to the general 
public but particularly to photographers. 
Gradually, they are driving their point 
home.— 
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Making a Montage 
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clock. The idea of interpreting a per- 
son’s character in terms of surrealistic 
objects through photomontage is a source 
of unending amusement. Your collec- 
tion will become the envy of your friends. 
The strange part is that subjects never 
become insulted. Your friends will plead 
with you to make these truthful, unflat- 
tering montages of them. 

Photomontages are among the most 
dramatic forms of photography. Any 
theme too big for one picture, any sub- 
ject worthy of a series of shots, can be 
handled better by montage. If you have 
a baby, there is no better way of show- 
ing it to its best advantage than by means 
of a composite picture. Here on one print 
you can have as many different expres- 
sions and moods as the baby shows. If 
your child is no longer a baby, but you 
have photographs of all its different 
stages of development, why not make a 
montage of all your best shots? This 
would make an original study in child- 
hood. You need not limit yourself to one 
person in the making of montages. Pic- 
tures of your entire family, including the 
pets, suggest an interesting subject. Work 
out a sound composition, weld all the 
members into one design, and you will 
have a montage of your family as it really 
exists, not one portrait after another. 

After you have selected your subject, 
make a layout for the montage. Again 
let me reassure you; a layout need not 
be a work of art or the work of an artist. 
Anyone can make a usable layout. It is 
simply a compositional breaking up of 
space. You must decide what part of 
the negative each component of the mont- 
age occupies. When you have filled your 
space satisfactorily, you can study the 
background. If you want the background 
prominent, shoot it first all over the nega- 
tive. If you want it subdued, shoot it last. 
It is really as simple as that. 

There are actually four different ways 
of making montages. Three are good 
photographic practice, the fourth is not. 
The best way is the first; but it is also 
the most dificult. This is known as multi- 
ple exposure. In this most perfect way, 
the parts of the montage are recorded by 
the camera on negative. It is not 
but when finished you have 
one negative which contains the entire 
montage. That means that you can make 
as many contact prints as you want, and 
none of the quality is lost. To make a 
multiple exposure montage, you need the 
usual black background and a layout. 
From the layout make a tracing on the 
groundglass of your camera. Then de- 
cide where to start. Most photographers 
start in a corner, but there is no rule 
about it, and you may start wherever 
you choose. 

Make a screen of black paper, and put 
it about six inches in front of your lens. 
Now tear out the section of black paper 
corresponding to your first shot. It is bet- 
ter to start with a very small tear, and 
enlarge it gradually to fit the space. When 
it has been fitted exactly and the subject 


one 
easy to do, 


lighted, you are ready to make a test. 
Shoot the picture and develop it im- 
mediately. You will then have checked 
your spacing and exposure. If the devel- 
oped negative is satisfactory, shoot at 
least four for your montage. I use colored, 
numbered stickers on my film holders so 
that no confusion can possibly arise be- 
tween my test shots and the negatives 
holding the montage. 

Set up your second picture. Take a 
fresh piece of black paper and repeat the 
placing for your second shot. Shoot a 
test of that, too, before continuing your 
montage. If the test is O. K., expose your 
montage negatives in the same way. The 
procedure is the same for any number of 
elements. I advise you to shoot a test on 
each. Your lighting will vary in intensity, 
and it is important that every exposure 
be correct. One weak spot can ruin your 
entire montage, and waste all the time, 
effort, and money you have invested in 
this shot. 

After you have finished making a 
multiple exposure montage, your job is 
done. The printing represents no prob- 
lem at all. An ordinary contact or the 
biggest enlargement is within your means 
with no darkroom hocus-pocus. 

You can make multiple exposure photo- 
montages on a gray background as well as 
on black. In these shots you must con- 
trol your setup so that a light in the 
corner of one element of the montage will 
balance a light in the corner of another 
part. The light should predominate in the 
outer corners, so the parts that overlap 
will be less prominent. In reading the 
exposure for a gray background montage, 
expose for the light, not the shadows. 

The second best technique in photo- 
montage is that of making separate nega- 
tives, binding them together, and print- 
ing them as one. Make your layout just 
as you did for the first method. Use the 
black background screen to block out 
the unused part of the negative. Now, 
instead of making a test of each shot, 
you make a finished photograph. It now 
becomes a darkroom problem, but you 
cannot use your contact printer. The 
thickness of the combined negatives will 
make it impossible to get an over-all 
sharp image. Montages of this kind must 
be made with the enlarger. Stop the dia- 
phragm down until the image is abso- 
lutely sharp in every portion of the print 
area. 

Where you have the thickness of sev- 
eral negatives confronting you, it may be 
necessary to reduce one or more of them 
locally, so they do not produce white 
spots or streaks through overlapping. 
Soak the negative you select in water, 
and make a weak solution of potassium 
ferricyanide. Dip a piece of cotton in the 
solution and rub it over the area you 
want to reduce. Then put the negative 
into a hypo bath. Repeat the treatment 
until the negative is reduced sufficiently 
by slow stages, then wash it thoroughly. 

This method is often used by profes- 
sional photographers as a means of cover- 
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ing up. If they have made tests of every 
shot for a multiple exposure montage, 
and the montage is not entirely satisfac- 
tory, they can make a montage by this 
method, using their tests for the com- 
ponent parts. 

A variation of the multiple negative 
montage is to use two or more negatives 
for a composite picture, but instead of 
binding them together and making the 
finished picture in one exposure, they are 
projected one at a time on the same piece 
of paper. As we mentioned earlier, this 
is the method used for combining a scenic 
foreground with a cloud negative. This 
process, where masks are used to cover 
one portion of the sensitized paper while 
the other is being exposed, is understood 
by most amateurs. It is valuable where 
the negatives to be used must be pro- 
jected to different degrees of enlargement, 
and therefore cannot be bound together 
and printed in one step. It is the method 
that must be used when only certain 
portions of two or more negatives are 
desired for the montage. 

The third method consists of taking 
several photographic prints and _ re- 
photographing them onto one negative. 
This method is obligatory in some in- 
stances. If you want to make a montage 
that represents a foreign country, you can 
hardly be expected to go to that coun- 
try, particularly with travel restrictions 
as they are now. If you have a series of 
shots that you took while traveling you 
can make a montage of them. Again I 
advise you to make at least a rough lay- 
out. Decide how big each part should be, 
and where you want it placed. Then 
trim off any extraneous matter from the 
print, put it against a black background 
and shoot it, using a black screen in 
front of the lens with a cut-out portion 
for the shot. Use the same negative for 
each successive shot. If you have no 
travel photographs of your own, and you 
like the idea of a travel montage, you 
can make one of the shots borrowed from 
friends. Failing this, the travel bureaus 
usually have outstanding collections of 
pictures of foreign countries which you 
can probably persuade them to give you. 

The fourth method resorts to cutting 
out prints and pasting them up together 

na single mount. Only an expert crafts- 
man can do a neat job, so that when the 
ompleted mount is rephotographed the 
oined edges of the prints will not show. 
f you are a precise worker you won't be 
itisfied with a makeshift job. ~Since a 

reful pasteup requires considerable 
time, it is just as well to make a true 
mtage by multiple exposure. You'll 
ve a better picture, and the experience 
vill increase your knowledge of this 
technique. 
[ have made only a few suggestions for 

use of montages. You can work out 
1ew and original ones for yourself. Don’t, 
any case, let the word “montage” scare 
1. One of my photographer friends is 
| terrified by it. He could never make 


. 
} 
| 
A 


one, he insisted. If an art director 
brought him an assignment labeled, 
photomontage,” he turned it down, 


pleading lack of time or anything else 
t occurred to him. One day when I 
happened to be looking through his pic- 
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tures I saw an exceptionally striking 
study. 

“What a wonderful photomontage,” I 
said admiringly. 

He cringed away from me. 
photomontage,” he whined, 
ple multiple exposure. 
montages. Never could.” 

He looked so distressed I could not 
argue with him. After all, if he wants 
to call his photomontages by another 
name, it is his privilege. If the name has 
scared you off, you can take a tip from 
him—call it by any name you choose, but 
don’t pass up this method of making un- 
usual pictures.—f 


“That’s no 
“It’s a sim- 
I can’t make 





Frame Your Pictures 
(Continued from page 27) 








safelight illumination. After this has 
been done, the negative is removed from 
the carrier and the printing paper is 
given an additional exposure of a full 
(20 to 40 seconds) flash of light to 
blacken completely the remaining print 
area. 

When the print is developed, the other- 
wise unchanged marine scene will be 
strikingly enhanced by this simple, yet 
effective, method of adding depth to the 
picture and producing artificial portholes 
in the darkroom. The illusion can be 
further heightened by toning the pic- 
ture. The deep blacks remain relatively 
unchanged after toning, while the scene 
“beyond” takes on a pleasing aspect of 
reality. 

In the same manner, a picture of a 
youngster may be printed to give the 
illusion of being taken through a key- 
hole or a baseball scene may appear to 
be snapped through binoculars. The 
frame lends an effect of on-the-spot 
reality to the picture, a sort of an un- 
seen observer impression. 

This method of framing may also be 
used in a number of ways to improve 
landscapes and other scenes when a sil- 
houetted object in the immediate fore- 
ground is desired. Overhanging porch 
roofs, columns, round or oval-shaped 
black frames around portraits can be 
produced by simply introducing a card- 
board cut-out of the desired frame in- 
stead of using a round one. 

The process has great potentialities in 
the making of greeting cards, such as 
heart-shaped frames for Valentine’s Day 
cards or candle and Christmas tree sil- 
houettes for Christmas cards. In addi- 
tion, it can be used to frame otherwise 
lifeless pictures with interesting and in- 
forming details. The black portion of the 
print also comes in handy for printing 
captions on the picture with white ink, 
if you wish. 

If you attempt to put life in your pic- 
tures by this method—and it will more 
than repay your efforts if you do—start 
with a very simple cut-out or pattern 
first. Make the edges of the cut-out 
sharp and clean so that your frame does 
not print ragged. Then, when you have 
progressed sufficiently to feel confidence 
in your ability, try some of the more 
complex frame effects for something dif- 
ferent in pictures.—f 
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HEADBAND MAGNIFIER 





Leaves both hands free. Ideal for examin- 
ing negatives and prints; for extra sharp 
focusing on ground glass; and for retouch- 
ing or other tasks that require a magnifier 
which can be worn steadily without dis- 
comfort. Magnifies 244. Ask your dealer. 


Write for leaflet. 


CARL Z EISS INC. 


485 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


___ DEPT. 1 7-2 






























18 exp. 75¢ 36 exp. ory 50c 
Single or Double Frame Ultra Speed Pan. 
We finish all other ag ire and split size films im 
our lamous 3M x 4% Beauty Prints — Deckled, 
Embossed Ma rein and Embossed Date. 8 exp 
No, 828 and 127, 3$¢. 12 exp. splits 4Sc. 16 exp. 
splits, SSe. Se« snd roll and me mey or write for free 
mailers and complete price list. You will agree that 
yur Mo de rn methods and long experience DO make 


s BIG difference 
2 





+ 
Artistic Contact Finishing. 8 exp. rolls 
complete set of deckled-edge embossed, 
wide-margin prints. Credits for tailures, 
FREE Enlargement coupon with eachroll, 


MAIL-BAG FILM SERVICE 
Dept. 9 Box 5440A, Chicago, mW, 





















Ultra Fine Grai 
To 3!/2"x5" 


VAPORATED To Preserve Fil 


All films carefully pro- 


cessed in fresh clean 
chemicals—and printed %$ 
photo cell ere m2 
1/100 of 





a second prec 
sion accuracy — attention 
given to details in was 
ing—dr  inaaceernine. 
for the bes t— CASH 
the best—no bar- 
gains—no reductions—b ut 
price sufficient to cover XC. o D. 
the type of work done— 
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INCLUDING 
UNIVEX 
try it and 


Cash orders returned postpaid, 
All work guaranteed. 


WALTER LABS. Mo.oiynn 















Cards, Stationery, Adve rtising, 
labels, circulars, photo and movie 
titles, church work, tags, etc. Save 
money. Sold direct from factory 
only. Junior outfit $8.25 Senior 
outfits $17.38 up .Do popular raised 
printing and embossing too 
Print for Others, Good Profit 
Have a home print shop. Easy 
rules sent. Write for free catalog 
of outfits and all details. 


Kelsey, lnc., H-98, Meriden, 
~FINE GRAIN 


35mm film Generous 314 x 414 inch oulage- 
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Presses Connecticat 








—— by the radically new ELE 
Goveteoes TRIC EYE CONTROL. assuring you 
niarg of beautiful, brilliant pictures from 
18 exposures your negative 
Send for FREE 


mailing bag and 
complete price lis 
An 


or 8 sinaeune roll film 
printed and developed, 25c 


BEST PH 10TO SERVICE 


525 
sietepettinn | Station, Los Angeles 


65c 


36 exposures 


$1.00 
CARTRIDGE REFILL 


4 147 35 MM —36 EXPOSURES 


DEVELOPED ‘int crain processeo 
ENLARGED ee A ENLARGEO 
RELOADED wire any NY KODAK 


18 Exposures processed A pret refilled bor 7S¢ Abe 
Write for mailing bag — Returned Postpaid 


# U 5 Mad. thon Sewlie sest on. : re : 
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30c per word 


Minimum 
10 words 
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CAMERAS AND EQUIPMENT 
TO SELL 


ALL like new, 2 years guaranteed: Robot, Tessar 
f 2.8, $69; Ektra, f 1.9, case, $325; Triotar f 4, 
85mm for Contaflex, $85; Cine-Kodak 8mm maga- 
zine, f 1.9, $95 Many others, trades accepted 
Highest cash prices paid for your equipment 
American Camera Exchange, 2130 Broadway, New 
York 

DeVRY 35mn 
Cost $125. Take $65 A 


nento, Calif 
PLAUBEL-Rollop, Anticomar f 2.8 


finder, Eveready, like new, $75 J 
Ocean Ave Brooklyn, N. Y 

STEWART-Warner, almost new, Camera, Projec- 
tor, Screen, Splicer Will demonstrate Make of- 
fer Dirosse, South 9-9547, evenings 232 Fifth 


Ave Brooklyn, N. ¥ 


FLAWLESS 2%x3% Linhof Technika, Dagor lens, 
Meyer R F Graflex back, $250 New S0cm 
rele-Xenar, Compur shutter, $130 Evans, Apt 
2A, 2100 Virginia St Berkeley, Calif 


13” Graf Anastigmat f 4.5 x10”, $85 
limm projector, $15 New 4x5 Graflex film maga- 
ne, $12 Harold Greene, W. Hanover, Mass 


EXAKTA B, Zeiss Biotar f 2, all accessories, Ko- 
dachrome adapter, like new, $325 C. Gunther, 
I Rutherford, N. J 

PERFEX 55, f 2.8 
Excellent > }’vt 
el Sqd., 53 T.¢ 
\ustin, Tex 
EASTMAN 4x5 Kodal x7 Eastman view 7% 
B&L lens. G. V. John, Gen. Del., Akron, O 


x7 lenses, Z. T. f 4 new $45. Aldis 8” f 3, $45 
6% Dagor in shutter, $40. 4x5 R.B. Graflex f 3, 
S70 Foth Derby with f 2.5, $24, 3A special 6-3 
Kodamatis $20 C. Kraus 1858 E. Venango, 
Philadelphia, Pa 

SUPERBEW 
bite 7-39 1 


Belmont, Ma 
CONTAX IL plate bac 


ead wooden tripod 
Keller, 95 Kilburn Rd 


KODASCOPE Project 
oupled rangefinder, 
vefinder and case 
Sous ai 
iwood Camera ¢ 
Annex, New York Cit 
AUTOMATIC Rolle 
I t in Precisior 
heter, 2418 





Street-Snapping camera, f 3.5 lens 
Bayer, 310 K St., Sacra- 


coupled range- 
Brown, 2662 


covers 8&8 


Wollensak, Eveready case 
Donald Holmes, Headquar 
Wing, Del Valle, A.A.B., 


” 


I Exposure Meter, $10; Clipon Filter, 
! $2.50 Heuser, 95 Kilburn Rd 


ROLLEIFLEX 


Ky 


‘ r Tele] 
( iy Ill 
LEICA IIB 
M. Narey, 931 


BELLOWS fo 
era Enlarger 
York Bellow 
GERMAN ft 
delayed uK 

M 


BEEBE! 


S65 Kennet 
nd, Ore 


KORELLI 


FOCUSING d 
lel aq Dekrullo 
Graflex Speed Grafi 
zines for Robot I, $ 
Contaflex What de 
E. Ada Chicage 


3%44x4% GRAFLEX ‘B’’; revolving back ; 
Kodak Anastigmat: leather case; filter; $75. 
Wolford, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 


CAMERAS AND EQUIPMENT 
WANTED 


CASH! Spot cash for camera, lenses, binoculars, 
movie or still, sound projectors. Send full de- 
scription by mail, or Wire for prompt cash offer. 
Over 30 years of dependability insures honorable 
dealings. Bass Camera Company, 179 West Madi- 
son Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

PHOTO Enlarger for film size up to 314x4%4”. 
State details and price Charles E. Chandler, 408 
Second St., Brownsville, Pa 

WANTED 414x6 cm. plate back outfit. State low- 
est price I’vt Earl Brake, 2nd Cl. Co., 3lst 
Med. Regt., Camp Bardselay, Texas 


x5” SPEED Graphic or smaller; also a lens 
working at 6.3 to cover a 5”%x7”. W. K. Crosson, 
3465 Wager, Detroit, Mich 


WANTED: Rolleifiex, Leica, Contax or Super 
Ikonta BX Private only Cash DiFiglia, 699 
Bushwick Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y 


CONTAX II or HI, f 1.5 Summar lens State 
price and condition. Albert Eide, Wrangell, 
Alaska 

WANTED: 16 mm sound features and shorts; send 


lists and prices Fitzpatrick, Box 1125, Water- 
bury, Conn 


WANTED: Single or twin reflex, any make. Ko- 
relle, Rollei, Superb preferred Condition second- 
ary Bob Forman, Monmouth, Ill 


WANTED Kodak enlarger 
Book and focusing hood 
St., Miami, Fla 








timer; Exakta Kine 
Gommo’, 46 NW 94th 


SPEED Graphic, any size, F. F 
holders. Also 35mm camera. Write Pvt. N. Glazer, 
C-14-5, F.A.R.C., Ft. Bragg, N. C 
WANTED new or as new Leica G, 
Ill in feet only or Kodak 
lens; also want Cine Kodak 
ories State lowest cash price 
tion M. A. Hogan, 201 South 
Arbor, Mich 


WANT Sportster, turret 8, or similar accessories, 
projector, ete., meter Lt 
2nd St., New York City 


WANTED 


flashgun, F.P.A. 


IIB or Contax 
Extra and accessory 
Special and acces- 
Give full descrip- 
Main St., Ann 


Stainle 
oping racks Cc 
anston, Ill 


sheet 
Park 


Lynch’ 34x44 
Lake, 2936 


We buy cameras, sound projectors, lenses, 
ular microscopes, ete Highest prices paid. 
accept musical instruments, guns, binocu- 
croscopes, ete., toward cameras.) For 
ction write or ship to George Levine & 

e] C, 15 Cornhill, Boston, Mass 
WANTED Enlarger. Any considered Kodak pre- 
ferred rrade Remington portable typewriter, like 
new Walter Ligus, Star Route, Salamanea, N. Y. 
CASH for s4xdly Graphic, 
finder, flash gun, case sittle, 


pital Durhan N.C 


range 


Duke Hos- 


344x414 Graflex Super D D Livir 
East 38th St New Yo! City 


gston, 10 


WANTED Rolleiflex automatic or tandard and 
acce rie Also Nikor tank Write fully Wm. 
Nishimot Hq. Co. 1610 R.R.C., Camp Grant, Il 


lenses, equip- 
1644 Second Ave 


HIGHEST price paid for Cameras, 


el M 
New York 


x's Camera Exchange 
REGeant 4-1659 


SEND us your camera today Will send certified 
check by airmail immediately Items held 10 days 
for your approval of our price. Free estimates— 
Trade Highest prices in the U. S. for photo 
equipment Cleveland's Camera Super-Market.”’ 
Rotbart and Reitman, 1900 East 9th St., Cleve- 
land, O 

WANTED Simmon Omega enlarger, 3144x4% or 
1x Other darkroom equipment. Maj. F. H. 
Smith, Rock Island Arsenal, Il. 


REDUCED RATES 
0) at -9-19) 40) 


Non-commercial readers who wish to 
buy, sell, or exchange cameras or equip- 
ment are invited to take advantage of 
our new reduced rate : 
15 words for $1.50 

each. Payable 


int this s« 
Extra words 
n advance. 


Ray Johnson, 17 West 


WANTED: Korelle Reflex camera with or without 
accessories, kodachrome adapter, filters, ete. A. K 
Stipek, Route 7, Box 715, Phoenix, Ariz. 
WANTED: Speed Graphic and Argus. Cash. J 
Waite, 134 Fisher Ave., White Plains, N. Y. 
WET plate enlargers, 4x5 developing tanks, 
dryers. O. K. Scherling, Fargo, N. Dak. 
WANT Standard or small Rolleiflex, Ikoflex, Kine 
Exakta, accessories, meter. Ensign George Stod- 
dard, 43-55 Kissena Blvd., Flushing, N. Y. 
AUTOMATIC Rolleiflex and accessories. 
large size screen. A. K. Stipek, 
Box 715, Phoenix, Ariz. oe 
WANT Cut-Film holders for Nixe B’’ 
or can you manufacture? 
51st St., Des Moines, la 


EXAKTA B or Kine Exakta 
c/o Popular Photography 


print 


Also 
Route No. 7, 
- new, used 
George Whinery, 326 


wanted. Box 122, 


WANTED Contax or Leica camera in good condi- 
tion Richard Nelson, 1615 Avenue I, Apt. 319 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ROLLEIFLEX or Rolleicord wanted with case. Box 
123, ¢/o Popular Photography 

KODAK 35 or Argus camera wanted in good con 
dition. Box 124, c/o Popular Photography. 


CAMERA REPAIRS 


PRECISION Repairs, Shutters, Lenses, Rangefind- 
ers, Binoculars, Synchronizers. Accuracy guaran- 
teed. Camera Craftsmen, 15 W. 44th St., New York. 








EXPERT repairing of all Compur and Compound 
shutters by the U. S. Manufacturer Representative. 
Hans Unfried, 71 E. Genesee, Buffalo, N. Y. 


i eae ation aie), | 


MAKE money in photography. Learn quickly at 
home. Easy plan. Previous experience unneces- 
sary. Common school education sufficient. Book- 
let and requirements free. American School of 
Photography, 1315 Michigan, Dept. 2251, Chicage 








OIL coloring photographs a fascinating hobby or 
profitable business. Learn at home. Easy simpli- 
fied method Previous experience unnecessary 
Send for free information and requirements. Na- 
tional Art School, 1315 Michigan, Dept. 2251, 
Chicago. 

CORRESPONDENCE Courses and self-instruction 
books, slightly used. Sold. Rented. Exchanged 
All Subjects. Satisfaction guaranteed. Cash paid 
for used courses. Complete details and 84-page 
illustrated bargain catalog FREE. Write Nelson 
Company, 500 Sherman, Dept. B-237, Chitago 





MOVIE FILMS 
Rented—Sold—Exchanged 





EXCHANGE: Silent pictures, $1.00 reel, sound, 
$2.00. Also sell. Free catalogue. Selected Sound 
Programs, reasonable rentals. Better Films, 742 
New Lots Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


THE PRotographic Series of the Little Technical 
Library will guide you through every phase of pho- 
tography. Each of the 30 pocket-size text books is 
complete in itself, authoritative, profusely illus- 
trated, authored by noted photographers. On sale 
at all leading camera, department and book stores 
See page 98 for complete list of titles 








ADVANCED Amateurs, Attention! Improve your 
technique and get more fun out of your hobby. 
Read American Photography every month, the 
magazine for both technicians and _ pictorialists 
Send today for a sample copy and a sample of our 
40-page book catalog, enclosing ten cents for post- 
age. Camera House, 122-153 Newbury St., Boston, 
Massachusetts 

BACK 


" 
s00Ks, 


(foreign, domestic) 
Used, new textbooks. Cata 
Cicerone’s, 863 First Ave., 


dated magazines 
latest fiction 
logs, 10c (refunded). 
New York, N. ¥ 


HALF-price photography course, nationally recog- 
nized school ( serg, 4040 Winding Way, Ci 

cinnati, Ohio 

UMBRELLA Tent, Woods sleeping bags, folding 
tables Foley, 1803 Riverside Drive; New Yo 

City 
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‘ACK issues of best known 
nes, $1.00 per dozen. 
ater, Okla. 


SLIDE Projector owners ! 
nusual 2x2 slides. 
283, Grand Central Annex, 


photographic 
Dr. Haskell Pruett, 


You will 


maga- 
Still- 


want these 
Write Violy Company, Box 
New York City. 





ithout 


MOVIE EQUIPMENT 

















A. K 
VILL buy 16mm sound equipment, projector and 
_ ims for home. Fitzpatrick, Box 1125, Waterbury, 
— Conn. 
- print VICTOR Sound Projector, completely equipped 
vith speaker, screen, microphone $275 Virgil 
= Houser, North Liberty, Ind. 
, Kine dis 
| Stod- MOVIE Library: 8mm, 16mm, 35mm. _ Religious, 
: jucational, sports, comedies, travel Request 
Also italogs. Cameras, Projectors, buy, sell, ex- 
No. 7, hange Time payments. Mogull’s (established 
414), 71 West 48th St., New York City 
v, used WANTED: 8mm Projector and accessories for 
Y, 326 Smm camera. E. Sujack, 5321 West 30th PI., 
. Cicero, Il. 
x 122, VICTOR model III, excellent condition, f 3.5. 
Wollensak, leather case, $66.50. Ryemon, 1816 
condi- LaBranch, Houston, Tex. 
rt. 319 Ser CP eee 
se. Box 
— s300.00 Hand Made Violin complete for Conta- 
od con ex or Auto Rolleiflex, Casper Ausmus, Santa 
- \na, Calif. 
MINIATURE Speed Graphic, f 4.5 and acces 
ries, brand new. Want Rolleiflex or Leica. Rev 
velly, Charlotte, Tenn. 
nee WANTED: Revolvers, target pistols, shotguns, 
ngefind- les, binoculars, good cameras, microphones, as- 
guaran- nomical telescopes. We will make liberal al- 
w York. vances for these items to apply toward the pur- 
hase of a 16 mm, and 8 mm. movie equipment, 
a ll cameras, enlargers and photographie equip- 
Y. ; nt of all kinds. National Camera Exchange, 
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“SSYMBOLS,”’ by Mrs. J. V. Sheap 
of Lansing, Mich. This artistic photo- 
graph was hung recently in the South- 
ern California Salon at Pasadena. 
Mrs. Sheap writes: ‘‘In the Irish 
Hills near Brooklyn, Mich., a priest 
has duplicated the Court of Pilate 
and other buildings from _ Biblical 
history. They form an _ interestin 
group near a little cemetery an 
church, and you may go in and take 
pictures if you are quiet and reverent. 


“This picture ‘Symbols’ represents 
the top of one of these replicas. The 
Wollensak Velostigmat in our en- 
larger has carried through perfectly 
the interesting detail and fine grada- 
tions present in the negative. My hus- 
band and I owe our success in many 
salons to this fine lens.’’ Improve 
your photography with a Wollensak. 


as _ For Movies, Candid, Enlarging, Action, Stills 
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AIRPLANES MADE TO FLY FASTER and at greater heights present new problems to lens designers. Kodak’s 
new glass, with a much higher refractive index (light-bending ability) than previously available in optical glass 
of the same dispersion, is now being applied to aerial lenses and is partly responsible for the effectiveness 
of our aerial photography. The new lens now in use has twice the speed of the fastest lens previously used 
by our Army Air Force. 


THE POSITION OF THE PENCILS! 
shows that Kodak’s new glass ( 
has greater light-bending power 
old-type optical glass (above). The 
blocks have the same dispersion, 
ACK 3 


KG lakes aerial lenses, made with new rare-element glass, 


“first basic discovery in 55 years” 


. 
Shine has always been a basic ingre- 
dient of optical glass. Now, for the 
first time, Kodak is making optical 
glass of “rare elements’”—tantalum, 
tungsten, and lanthanum. No sand — 
to the optical scientist, it’s “almost as 
revolutionary as discovering how to 
make steel without iron.” 


There would be no point in it, of 
course, without the result: A lens which 
gives greater speed without loss of defint- 
tion and covering power. 


The U. S. flyer equipped with an 
aerial lens made by Kodak, incor- 
porating the new glass, can carry out 
his mission from a safer height — and, 


as a consequence, with a much better 
chance of bringing back his pictures. 


Faster, Farther, Clearer 


Before this, the fastest lens used by 
U.S. Army flyers was {/3.5. Now our 
night flyers are being supplied, as 
rapidly as possible, with an f/2.5 lens. 
This is twice as fast, and gets pictures 
of better quality—with the same size 
flash bomb—at a greater height. 
The greater light-bending ability of 
the new glass means that the lens can 
have less curvature—and this also 
has the effect of giving much better 


definition at the edges of the picture. 

Prior to Kodak’s new glass, in 1941, 
the last basic discovery leading to rad- 
ical improvement was in 1886. 

After the original work on the new 
glass, done by Kodak scientists in col- 
laboration with Dr. G. W. Morey, of 
the U.S. Geophysical Laboratory, four 
years were needed to perfect its manu- 
facture and compute the new formulas 
necessary for the grinding of lenses. 

Fortunately the work was done in 
time, and the new optical elements ar 
now present in many cameras in the 
service of democracy ... Eastmai 


Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


Serving human progress through Photography 





